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Events of the Gleck. 


On Saturday afternoon Germany carried out her 
threat to sink the great Cunard liner, the ‘‘ Lusitania,’”’ 
the pride of our Atlantic service. She was torpedoed 
once or twice off Kinsale Head on the usual Atlantic 
course, and sank in eighteen minutes. She carried 1,906 
persons, men, women, and children, only 764 of whom 
were saved. The drowned included Mr. Vanderbilt, the 
American millionaire, and Mr. Charles Frohman, the 
famous theatrical manager, America’s loss being 118 
out of a total of 218 of her passengers. No warning was 
given her, though, as the sea was perfectly calm, the 
whole-ship’s company might have been removed in safety. 
Scenes of the utmost agony and misery accompanied the 
loss of the ship, and many who reached land died from 
wounds or exhaustion. The British Government at once 
ordered an inquiry, with the experienced Lord Mersey 
at its head. Mr. Churchill announced, in the House of 
Commons, that the Admiralty had sent a warning to the 
“‘ Lusitania ’’ with directions as to her course. It seems, 
however, that no escort was given, nor were any destroyers 
present in the neighborhood, the Admiralty having none 
to spare from the work of protecting our fleet and 
transports. 


* * * 


At once a storm of anger burst over this country 
and the non-German world, including Italy, and even 





pro-German Sweden. The American press almost led 
the outcry, and all eyes were turned on the President. 
For once Germany more than half bent to the hurricane. 
Advertisements warning Americans against Atlantic 
travelling have been withdrawn, and the German 
Embassy, after declaring that the “Lusitania’’ was 
armed and that she carried great stores of ammunition, 
and putting the blame on Britain, hinted at future safety 
for neutral ships and money compensation for losses. The 
President seemed anxious to abate the storm, and, speak- 
ing at Philadelphia, suggested that there were moments 
when a nation might be too proud in the knowledge that 
she was right to go to war. But the forecasts of the 
coming despatch to Germany show no sign of weakness. 
America is said to have made a general demand on 
Germany, in the name of humanity and international 
law, that there shall be no more attacks on merchant 
ships carrying non-combatants. Germany is given a 
possible way of escape by a hint that the commander of 
the submarine may have acted against orders in destroy- 
ing innocent life. But Germany can hardly take it. She 
will refuse America’s demand and retort on our siege of 
her food supplies. Probably the States will then break 
off relations and perhaps impound the interned German 
ships as a guarantee of compensation. 
* . ~ 

Ware their poisonous gas was still a novelty, the 
Germans seemed to have won the initiative in the West. 
It was only for a moment. Big successes and appre- 
ciable advances have been scored this week by the Allies 
north of Arras. It is an apt retort to the earlier German 
movement. The Germans were holding in this part of 
their line the big salient of Lens, which jutted into the 
Allied line much as the Ypres salient jutted into theirs. 
The French tactics in dealing with it have followed the 
accepted method of ‘‘ pinching’’ it near either end of 
its base. A “sympathetic’’ British attack was 
delivered by our First Army on the northern end of the 
Aubers ridge near Fromelles (north of La Bassée), which 
occupied the Germans while the French attacked else- 
where. The French attack was on both flanks of the Lens 
salient, with a strongly fortified position at Notre Dame 
de Lorette as its apex. The whole line affected measures 
about twenty-five miles, and may be regarded as the 
German defence of the intricate French railway system 
in the industrial district south-west of Lille. Nowhere 
had the Germans been at greater pains to fortify their 
positions, and many of their trenches are permanent 
underground forts of concrete. 

* * * 


Tue French, after the usual intensive bombardment, 
were able to carry what is really a German fort on the 
hill of Notre Dame de Lorette, with an impetuous rush. 
From this eminence they commanded the lower German 
positions from Carency to Souchez. Carency has since 
fallen to them, and with it they have taken some 
heavy guns and vast stores. Further to the 
South, heavy fighting is going on for the village of 
Neuville. The operations on the Bethune-Lens road, 
between Vermelles and Loos were equally promising at 
the start, but the gains here have not been fully main- 
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tained. Some 5,000 German prisoners were captured in 
these operations between Sunday and Wednesday, and 
the advance over unusually difficult country amounts to 
about two-and-a-half miles at some points on a front of 


about twelve miles. 
* * * 


Exact details of the British success near Fromelles 
are still lacking. There was an advance on a long front 
against the whole of the Aubers ridge, which defends 
Lille. This was in fact a continuation, after a long 
interval, of the Neuve Chapelle battle. The first German 
trenches were almost everywhere carried with ease. But 
large reinforcements came up from Lille, and our advance 
was first checked and then forced back. There is some 
net gain, but how much is not quite clear; a footing, at 
the least, has been won on the Aubers ridge. Mean- 
while, furious German attacks have continued round 
Ypres. Again and again these massed attacks have been 
renewed at the same points. The result is still that the 
battered ruins of Ypres are strongly held. An insignifi- 
cant amount of ground has been lost during the week, 
but the main fact is that these later German attacks 
have involved them in terrible losses. On the other 
hand, we must prepare to hear that the Allied losses in 
the Aubers and Lens battles have been heavy. 

* * * 


THE general German offensive in the East continues 
with great vigor. The Russian communiqués are very 
meagre, but the frequent mention of the bayonet tells 
its own tale. The Germans are able to attack with 
superior artillery, and the Russians, short of munitions, 
are compelled to rely on the physical powers of their men. 
It is an unequal struggle at the moment, but there are 
ahead signs of a turn of the tide, when the 
slower Russian transport has had time to make 
good the material needs of the fighting line. Apart 
from some fighting in Poland, which seems intended only 
to occupy the Russians, the main event is in Galicia, with 
a curious diversion in the Baltic provinces. The raid 
which seemed last week to be making straight for Mitau 
and Riga, has now been diverted to Libau, the western- 
most of the Russian Baltic ports. Its fall was reported 
on Monday. In a military sense the exploit is in- 
significant, for the garrison amounted only to 1,600 men. 
Fighting goes on about Shavli, and from the scant 
indications it seems that the object of the whole move 
may not so much be to seize the Baltic ports as to get 
round and behind the fortified Niemen front, and to cut 
its communications with its base at Vilna. 

* * * 


THE Baltic raid is a secondary movement undertaken 
only by a small force. But the impetuous German 
advance in Galicia is more important. The Russians 
are no doubt fighting a rearguard action with 
their usual stubborn courage, there is no sign of 
demoralization, and already some evidence of a counter- 
movement. But they have had to retire over 
forty miles. The Germans have crossed in succes- 
sion the left bank tributaries of the Vistula, the 
Dunajec, Biala, and Wisloka, and they are now 
across the Lower San near Sanok. On a front 
of nearly 125 miles it is a remarkably rapid advance, 
which suggests the operations of last summer rather than 
the recent trench warfare. The Germans now hold about 
half Galicia ; they are some 25 miles from Przemysl, and 
they claim, with their usual extravagance, to have 
taken 140,000 prisoners. The consequences in the 
Carpathians have been the abandonment of the Dukla 
Pass, and it is doubtful how far the Russians are still 
masters of the Lupkow Pass, which could not be held if 





the retreat should continue. A parallel Russian retire- 

ment from the Nida front on the left bank of the Vistula 

in South Poland is also inevitable to prevent outflanking. 
* * + 

A sEconp week has now passed without the publica- 
tion of any official news about the Dardanelles, save the 
depressing tidings that the “Goliath,’’ a good pre- 
Dreadnought battleship, has been torpedoed with the loss 
of five hundred men. The sinking of two Turkish 
destroyers and two transports is no real set-off to this 
loss. This silence means that no decisive result has yet 
been reached, but one gathers that the fighting has been 
incessant and desperate. The Turks are entrenched after 
the best German models, and the progress cannot be much 
more rapid than it is in Flanders, unless the Turks fight 
poorly. So far they seem to have been steady by day, and 
enterprising at night. The French, under the young 
General Gouraud, who has succeeded d’Amade, after 
being landed on the Asiatic side for what is called a 
diversion, are now joining with the British contingent 
at the point of the peninsula, in constant attacks on the 
hill trenches round Krithia. Some of these were carried 
on the 8th. 

» * * 

Tue fleet, meanwhile, is destroying the villages 
along the Narrows, but it is not stated how far 
the forts are still able to reply. There is no recent news 
of the Australian force further to the North, whose 
superb gallantry in the fighting which followed the 
landing has proved their magnificent spirit. The whole 
series of operations is bound to be extensive and pro- 
longed, for it is not likely that the Narrows can be safely 
held, unless the Asiatic side is occupied. The country 
should, we think, be given further news of the expedi- 
tion and of the views of Mr. Churchill’s naval advisers 
as to its prospects of success. It does not like to think 
that the advice of the Admirals may have been neglected 
or insufficiently weighed, and it will not take Mr. 
Churchill’s judgment of naval operations as of equivalent 


value to theirs. 
* * * 


GeNnERAL Borua’s operations in South-West Africa 
continue smoothly, and, in relation to the vast distances, 
rapidly. Advancing along the railway from Swakop- 
mund, he has now taken the capital, Windhoek, and the 
Germans do not seem to have opposed more than a 
nominal resistance to his advance. The columns under 
General Smuts are also advancing steadily by the railway 
from the South, and the junction may soon be effected. 
We do not forget the possibilities of continued guerilla 
warfare in such a country, but it is doubtful whether 
anything of that kind enters into the German plans. The 
colony is virtually won. 

+ * * 

Tue Italian crisis has ended neither in war nor in 
a decision for peace, but in the resignation of the 
Salandra-Sonnino Cabinet. This is a considerable, 
though not necessarily final, success for Signor Giolitti 
and the Neutralists. It is evident that Italian feeling 
was still sharply divided, and the attitude of the Chamber 
is not easy to predict. The published terms of the 
last Austrian offer may have helped the Neutralist 
argument. Austria was willing to cede the Trentino and 
one or two islands of strategic importance in the 
Adriatic. She also agreed to a rectification of the 
Eastern frontier, including the cession of Goritza, and 
to a grant of Home Rule to Trieste and Istria. If all 
this could be had without war, it was manifestly harder 
to secure Italian unanimity for the wider demands 
to which the Salandra Cabinet stood committed. 
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A Grave letter to the “ Manchester Guardian ” from 
Sir Arthur Evans, probably the highest authority in 
Western Europe on Dalmatia, raises the whole issue of 
policy. Italy, he states, is bent on dividing the Catholic 
Croats from the Orthodox Serbs, and the Montenegrins 
from both. She claims for herself the purely 
Slovene country behind Trieste and the northern 
half of Dalmatia, a province with an Italian population 
of less than 4 per cent. She asks, moreover, for both the 
great ports, Trieste and Fiume. To these terms Sir 
Arthur Evans states the Triple Entente has agreed, 
though Russia was naturally reluctant. It is also 
said that we have agreed to guarantee Italy in the pos- 
session of these Slav provinces for fifteen years. This would 
be to buy victory at any price. Such claims would be a 
flat violation of the principle of nationality. They would 
moreover, make it difficult to insist on the restoration of 
Macedonia to Bulgaria. So far from ending war in 
Europe, such a settlement would make two future wars 
possible, one for the recovery of Serbian unity, and 
another for the liberation of the Macedonian Bulgars. 

* * * 

Ir was clear last week that the Government’s new 
proposals for the taxation of liquor were doomed, and 
on Tuesday the Attorney-General announced that they 
had been withdrawn. The attempt to deal with the 
drink question on these lines has now shrunk to a Bill 
for restricting the supply and sale of immature spirits. 
Sir John Simon introduced this Bill on Tuesday, explain- 
ing that it laid down a minimum age of three years for 
British and foreign spirits; to avoid hardship, the age 
during the next twelve months is to be two years. But 
this modest proposal did not escape the fate of all such 
legislation, and the debate on Wednesday was one of 
the least peaceful of the debates since the war. Sir 
Edward Carson quoted the Royal Commission on Whisky 
to show that new whisky was as wholesome as old, 
and Mr. Lloyd George retorted by quoting Lord 
Peel’s Licensing Commission on the other side. Mr. 
Bonar Law supported Sir Edward Carson in demanding 
consideration for the Irish industries involved, and, after 
some discussion, the question of compensation was 
reserved for further deliberation. 

* * + 

Tue Bill for giving the Government control of the 
drink traffic in munition areas—in form an amendment 
of the Defence of the Realm Act—passed through the 
House of Commons this week. The debate reflected 
fairly the general play of opinion outside. From the 
workmen’s representative there came approval of the 
Bill itself, with sharp criticism of the general allegations 
that have been brought against the working-classes. Sir 
Frederick Banbury thought the trouble was due to 
high wages and that the only remedy was conscription. 
Mr. Lief Jones wished the Government to control the 
traffic, but not to supply alcoholic drink : a proposal which 
would, of course, destroy the essential character of the 
Bill. Mr. Cowan quarrelled with the Bill on the 
ground that it was too limited in scope and that it dealt 
only with the munition areas. Sir George Younger 
wished these powers to cease six months after the end 
of the war, and Mr. Chamberlain, while claiming justly 
an hereditary interest in the main principle, gave him 
some support, but Mr. Lloyd George had little difficulty 
in persuading him to accept the longer term of a year. 
Thus the Government by throwing the proposed taxes 
overboard, have carried what was essential in their 
scheme. It is a very modest scheme compared with the 
first suggestion of nationalization ; but Mr. Lloyd George 
is evidently hopeful that something larger may grow out 
of the experiment. 





Ovursursts of rioting and attacks on German shops 
and shopkeepers in North, South, and East London, in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Southend, and other places, 
followed the news of the sinking of the “ Lusitania,’’ 
and the German threat of a great Zeppelin descent on 
London in June. The scenes degenerated into mere 
pillage, in which bad characters of all sorts joined, and 
English traders suffered as well as foreigners. Shops 
were gutted, and their contents openly carried through 
the streets, much as in the days of the Gordon Riots. We 
cannot too strongly deplore these senseless outrages. 
They confound the innocent with the guilty, the alien 
with the naturalized subject, whose rights of liberty and 
property are equal to those of any Britisher, and are 
guaranteed by statute. They lower the character of our 
people in the eyes of neutrals, and they may lead to 
brutal reprisals in Germany. They distract the mind of 
the nation from the conduct of the war, and they weaken 
the authority of Government. 

* * 7 
GENERALLY speaking, the magistrates have acted firmly. 
But the police, whose forces are much depleted, have been 
overpowered, and that in itself is a serious consideration. 
In South Africa a corresponding wave of fury swept over 
the Rand. More than a hundred buildings in Johannes- 
burg—including Sir George Albu’s offices—~have been 
wrecked, and a half a million of damage has been 
done. The Government, after taking a day to consider 
the matter, resolved to intern all adult male enemies for 
their own safety and the safety of the country, subject 
to claims to exemption established before an Advisory 
Committee, while repatriating those over military age 
and certain women and children. Naturalized aliens are 
to be interned in case of proved necessity and danger. 
* * * 


Cuina has yielded to Japan, under the stress of a 
peremptory ultimatum, and the Far Eastern crisis is 
ended. Japan has in the end consented to modify or 
postpone some of the more objectionable of her demands, 
but she has none the less extorted an immense list of 
concessions, by no right at all save overwhelming force. 
Japan has secured virtually all she claimed in Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia, which are now her exclusive 
economic spheres, and in all but the name, her pro- 
tectorates. In Shantung she acquires all Germany’s 
rights of economic penetration, but agrees to restore the 
leased territory of Kiao Chow, with some reservations ; 
Fukien is closed in the military sense to other Powers, 
but Japan does not now insist here on an economic 
monopoly. The metallurgical works of the Yangtze 
(Han-Yeh-Ping Company) are apparently to pass under 
Japanese control. The one really satisfactory point is 
that Japan has ceased to press her demand for the 
appointment of Japanese military, financial, and political 
advisers. China must discuss their appointment, how- 
ever, when it becomes necessary. The early claim for a 
Japanese control of the police had already been dropped. 
The crisis ends less disastrously than had seemed likely. 


. * . 


THe Miners’ Federation secured in principle a 
national conference when Mr. Asquith accepted their 
proposal for a joint discussion. The Conference having 
failed to agree, the question at issue was referred to Mr. 
Asquith, who decided that the precise figure of the bonus 
must be left to the determination of the local tribunals. 
Everything points to the complete success of the award. 
Already advances in wages of 15 to 18 per cent. have 
been secured, and the danger of a rupture is over. 
The several Conciliation Boards are determining 
what the bonus shall be in their different districts. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


AN APOSTATE NATION. 
“Tf the light that is in thee be darkness, how great 


is that darkness!” 
* * * * * 


“In the minds of Prussian officers war seems to 
have become a sort of sacred mission, one of the highest 
functions of the omnipotent State, which is itself as 
much an Army as a State. Ordinary morality and the 
ordinary sentiment of pity vanish in its presence, super- 
seded by a new standard which justifies to the soldier 
every means that can conduce to success, however 
shocking to a natural sense of justice and humanity, 
however revolting to his own feelings. The Spirit of War 
is deified. Obedience to the State and its War Lord 
leaves no room for any other duty or feeling. Cruelty 
becomes legitimate when it promises victory. Proclaimed 
by the heads of the Army, this doctrine would seem 
to have permeated the officers, and affected even the 
private soldiers, leading them to justify the killing of 
non-combatants as an act of war, and so accustoming 
them to slaughter that even women and children become 
at last the victims. It cannot be supposed to be a 
national doctrine, for it neither springs from nor reflects 
the mind and feelings of the German people as they 
have heretofore been known to other nations. It is a 
specifically military doctrine, the outcome of a theory 
held by a ruling caste who have brooded and thought, 
written and talked and dreamed about war until they 
have fallen under its obsession and been hypnotized 
by its spirit.”—Report of Lord Bryce’s Committee on 
the Atrocities of the German Army in Belgium. 

WE need not trouble ourselves to give a special character 
to those ill deeds of the German nation which have come 
to light during the last fortnight. They have no pro- 
gressive quality. They all spring from the pursuit of a 
doctrine which conducts humanity straight down the 
road to Hell. The German army has done nothing so 
bad as its violation of Belgian neutrality. The German 
navy, in sinking without warning a great vessel carrying 
2,000 souls, including women and children, has committed 
no worse and no lighter offence than its first act of war 
on the merchant shipping of the world. The German 
nation, having condoned the original design of massacre 
and outrage in Eastern Belgium, has no moral force left 
it for the repudiation of the sinking of the ‘‘ Lusitania.”’ 
All is one in this story of the capture of Right by Wrong. 
On the one hand lies the claim of the War Machine to 
grind humanity into powder. On the other, the retort 
that this spirit shall not be permitted to destroy society, 
but rather that society will destroy it. The moment 
this Monster raises its head in the civilized order, and 
draws in religion, science, and nationality as its super- 
numeraries, the common-sense of mankind divines that 
no terms with it are possible. If Germany wins this 
war, there is, of course, an end to the traditional 
code of merciful exemptions which the jurists have built 
up. Nothing remains of these ‘‘ paper ’’ embattlements, 
from the Geneva Convention downwards. Germany, as 
the careful reader of Lord Bryce’s report on the Belgian 
atrocities will observe, has violated all of them. She has 
committed all her crimes with deliberation. She fore- 
warned the world of her design to sink the ‘‘ Lusitania,’’ 
as Jack the Ripper forewarned the East End of London 
of his coming achievements. She defended its execution 
by arguments which confess her violation of the accepted 
code of sea-law. Her ravishings and burnings on the 





Belgian soil which covered her communications with 
France were conceived beforehand, and the means of their 
accomplishment duly provided. ‘‘ Among the appli- 
ances [for arson] enumerated by witnesses,’’ says Lord 
Bryce’s report, were ‘‘ syringes for squirting petrol, guns 
for throwing small inflammable bombs, and small pellets 
made of inflammable material.’’ Thus if it be true that 
humanity advances from one conquest over barbarism to 
another by virtue of documents recording each step of 
moral progress, we have in nine monthsslipped back to the 
sixteenth century. The non-combatant—man, woman, 
and child—is thrown into the cauldron. The neutral 
nation is dragged in too. No longer is it possible 
to set limits to the kind of violence and the 
degree of physical and moral torture which war 
inflicts. Science, having fulfilled poetry’s prophecy that 
if it cut itself adrift from love and faith,, it would become 
an emanation from the brain of demons, has 
done what this new commandment has ordained of it. 
The only power of rescue resides in those nations which 
have not bowed the knee to this Baal, and can yet rally, 
with their whole spiritual strength, to a nobler worship. 

Is this possible? It is possible only if we take long 
views and look to the end rather than to the immediate 
processes and incidents of the war. Germany has lost 
her soul and morally isolated her people to an extent 
that makes it difficult for us to realize how it 
is possible to negotiate a peace with her. What 
has her policy of frightfulness accomplished in the way of 
material gain? Her brutalization of Belgium has created 
a moral and material difficulty from whose coils the 
contortions of her travellers in intrigue, like Herr 
Dernburg, will never release her. The sinking of the 
‘‘ Lusitania ’’ turns America into an avowed or a virtual 
associate of the Allies. But a not less important effect 
is the immense stimulation it has administered to the 
spirit of her adversaries. Is that negligible? Perhaps— 
to a stupid materialism such as hers. But not to those 
who measure events in terms of human thought and 
feeling, rather than in numbers and material alone. If her 
poisonous gases deal out a frightful form of death to some 
hundreds of British and French officers and men, they 
also multiply tenfold the vim of the armies of Flanders 
and France. The two theories of human nature will 
fight each other out, and we need not doubt where the 
victory will lie. 

It is for this reason that we feel quite confident in 
holding out against the general theory of reprisals in 
“ frightfulness.’’ It is by the action of the German Govern- 
ment, no less than by the virtue of their own cause, that 
the allied nations stand out as the guardians of civiliza- 
tion. That cause must indeed triumph by means of the 
righteous and deliberate indignation which sustains it. 
But indignation directed by thought and judgment is one 
The kind 
of passion which drives men into looting German 
shops and chasing German subjects through London 
streets is the mere misdirection of feeling. The war 


thing; undisciplined passion is another. 


will be won by the organization of armies, not 
of street mobs; by the powerful application of 
the abundant means of combat which the code of 
nations sanctions, not by imitation of Germany’s feeble 
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and ferocious lawlessness. Here we do not, we cannot, 
take the ground of absolute idealism. If there were 
proof that our armies were being overwhelmed by 
spurts of poison, and the mastery of Europe thus given 
over to the savages who directed them, we could not 
surrender the field any more than the gardener surrenders 
his fruit to the ravages of wasps and flies. 
But we have not come to any such horrible choice. 
The Germans have won a few trenches and sunk a few 
ships. But there is every reason for believing that their 
gases can be rendered innocuous by simple precautions— 
such as the use of preparations of ammonia—and that 
they in no way affect the fortunes of the battles that are 
now being fought out. After months of submarine 
warfare, 99 per cent. of British shipping continues to 
maintain our maritime traflic; while the French and 
British lines keep the full power of resistance and 
ultimate conquest which they have held ever since their 
numbers avd command of munitions approached 
those of the enemy. It has never been a question of the 
material result which this wickedness has achieved. That 
has been desperately subordinated to an effect of 
intimidation. The aim of a commander, that of winning 
battles, is neglected for the aim of a nervous tyrant, who 
strikes blindly at the moral courage of his subjects. What 
this process does threaten is a breakage in civilized 
relationships. There lies the true interest of the 
Allies. Europe is still a great moral entity, invaded, 
and in a degree desecrated, by an incursion of upstarts, 
who, for all their boasts of intellectualism, have never 
realized or assimilated the idea of public law. If we can 
beat this apostate nation with our weapons, subject to 
our self-imposed reserves, we shall have achieved a double 
victory, and the task of final reconstitution will be far 
the easier. 





WILL AMERICA COME IN? 


THE eyes of the whole world have this week been fixed 
on the United States. For though the dastardly 
destruction of the ‘‘ Lusitania’’ was primarily directed 
against this country, the whole circumstances of the 
outrage, and in particular the amazing threat of the 
German Embassy at Washington, showed that Germany 
had deliberately planned to put the neutrality of America 
to this supreme and barbarous test. When it is remem- 
bered that the assassination of the passengers on 
the ‘Lusitania’ is but the last of a series of 
recent insults and injuries—the Bernstorff Note 
denouncing the Government for breaches of neutrality, 
the attack on the ‘‘ Falaba,’’ the sinking of the 
“William P. Frye,” the torpedving of the “ Gulf- 
light,’’ the bombing of the ‘‘ Cushing ’’—only one of two 
conclusions seems possible. Either Germany thinks that 
America is so deeply committed to neutrality and so 
divided in her nationality, that she dares not proceed 
beyond remonstrances, and will be satisfied with her half- 
contemptuous expressions of regret, or else she is 
indifferent whether America enters the war or keeps out. 
Now, it is idle to ignore the fact that tlre general public 
in this country has felt surprise and even some resent- 
ment at the light way in which America has appeared 





to take her international obligations and even her per- 
sonal injuries. Two popular explanations, neither 
particularly creditable, have been widely adopted. 
America has been represented on the one hand as swayed 
by purely business considerations, and, on the other, 
as the paralytic victim of the baser sort of party politics. 

Now, nobody who really knows America will accept 
the commercial explanation as at all adequate. 
Organized business interests are powerful in the 
direction of politics. But they could not control, and 
have not controlled, the conduct of the nation in any 
great crisis where sentiment and passion are strongly 
awakened. At the very outset of the war, public feeling 
in America was divided, and the full significance 
of the German assault on Belgian neutrality was not 
realized. But there is overwhelming testimony to the 
powerful rally of thought and feeling for the cause of 
the Allies in almost all sections of the people that has 
been growing ever since the first tidings of the outrages 
in Belgium received confirmation. All the communica- 
tions through the public press, and through private 
letters and personal intercourse, show that virtually the 
whole body of educated opinion in America, with the 
exception of organized German society, enthusiastically 
favors the Allies. Nor is there any reason to 
believe that a different sentiment prevails among the 
less instructed masses of American citizens. 

It is, therefore, certain that, when the first 
news of the ‘‘ Lusitania’’ flashed over the Continent, 
the instinctive feeling of the vast majority of Americans 
was for immediate war. All communications represent 
the horror and indignation as far exceeding that which 
If the 
Government had immediately withdrawn their am- 


arose when the “ Maine’’ was destroyed. 


bassador from Berlin, and given Count Bernstorff his 
walking orders, all sections of the American people 
would have passionately endorsed the fighting policy. 
Why did not the Administration take this course? Mr. 
Roosevelt would, indeed, not have required to do it, for 
he would have had America in the fray long ago. But 
three out of four Presidents would have yielded to the 
pressure of last Sunday. 

Something, undoubtedly, must be imputed to the 
cautious and determinedly pacific disposition of Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Bryan. The President, as is evident 
from his difficult address at Philadelphia, was possessed 
by the feeling that it was his duty to press with all his 
immediate weight against precipitate action. In this 
playing for delay, we think, he had the support of a great 
number of the serious and responsible citizens, and of a 
good many of the most instructed publicists. Hasty 
critics here have, we think, misinterpreted the attitude 
of caution. It is neither cowardice, nor peace-at-any- 
price, nor the cold calculation of party politics. Much 
has been said of the power of the organized German- 
Americans to paralyze effective action. The impudence 
and energy of their tactics are undeniable. They 
have done all that was possible to confuse 
issues and to overlay the truth. But there is 
evidence that they have overdone their part, and that 
their attempts to use politics for an un-American cause 
have aroused a rising tide of popular resentment. More- 
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over, in number and in influence they have bloated 
themselves out unduly. The German-born Americans, all 
told, do not exceed more than two and a-half millions, 
and though it is estimated that probably one-fifth of the 
whole population of the country have some German 
blood, drawn from earlier immigrants, the older Germans 
have for the most part been so thoroughly assimilated 
that they can have no real sympathy with Prussian 
barbarism. Last autumn serious attempts were made to 
win the co-operation of the Irish-American societies with 
their bitterly anti-British traditions. Except as regards 
a fanatical intransigeant section, these attempts have 
failed. The passing of the Home Rule Bill and the 
sufferings of Catholic Belgium have defeated this 
attempt to win over saloon-politics to the German 
cause. It is certainly untrue that the Administration 
would risk anything in the political sense by a vigorous 
foreign policy. 

It is, we think, necessary to look a little deeper for 
the explanation of America’s caution, which is heavily 
qualified by the uncompromising argument and vigorous 
terms of the President’s despatch. We do not in 
this country appreciate the suspicion of entanglement 
in European politics and European militarism common 
to nearly all Americans. They hate the idea of 
being drawn into the vortex of old-world ideals of 
Government: they genuinely fear the corruption of 
the democratic practices which such communications 
might involve. It is this conservative side of 
Monroeism that has counted heavily for peace. 
But we doubt much whether such feelings would have 
prevailed last week, had they not been supported by 
another consideration—namely, the recognition of their 
impotence for immediate effective action. In the case of 
Spain, something vigorous and successful could be 
done at once. But America is not in a _ present 
position to strike Germany. Should she come in, 
the ultimate assistance she could render would indeed be 
great, and for a protracted war invaluable. But at 
present her statesmen know that she could put no 
considerable body of troops in the field of European 
conflict this summer, and, except for convoy purposes, 
her fleet would not greatly add to the pre- 
ponderance already held by the Allied navies, while the 
diversion of her manufactures from supplying munitions 
and stores for the Allies to the requirements of her own 
military and naval forces would damage rather than 
assist the general situation. These considerations ought 
more clearly to be kept in mind by impatient critics of 
America’s policy. Her leaders probably consider 
that immediate intervention could secure no adequate 
advantage for her or for the allied cause, and that if, or 
when, she comes in, she will do so at the moment when 
the cup is full. 





THE PERIL OF CONSCRIPTION. 


Amin all the spectacles that horrify the mind or stir the 
admiration of humanity in this war, we are in danger of 
overlooking not the least significant or the least 
impressive: the spectacle of a volunteer army and a 
volunteer navy serving in every quarter and every climate 





of the world. Carlyle.once lamented that the English 
people were all going to wind and tongue. The youth 
of to-day would have satisfied him that his fears were 
idle, had he lived to see these armies drawn from every 
town and every village, ready to fight and to die every- 
where and anywhere, obeying no law but the law of their 
own conscience. Who thinks to-day of the hot sun or 
the treacherous climate of the East? It is the voluntary 
system that finds the armies for the Dardanelles and the 
Persian Gulf. And in Flanders an enemy who only asks 
of science how it can make warfare more the devil’s 
business than ever it was before, brings men to the colors 
in their thousands with every new display of brutality. 
In the early days of the barbarities in Belgium, men 
slept in the streets of Cardiff in order to be at the 
recruiting office first thing in the morning, and the news 
of the drowning of the people on the “ Lusitania’’ was 
a sharper incentive to recruiting than the richest reward 
that could be offered. This, indeed, has been one of the 
great miscalculations of Germany. Her Generals believed 
that if they were ruthless enough, other nations would 
be cowed. This view was soon shown to be false by the 
people of France, who faced a sudden and tremendous 
ordeal with a stoical fortitude to which few parallels 
can be found in the course of human history. It has 
been shown to be false by the raising of our armies, for 
it is well known that whenever there has been any 
slowness in responding, it has proceeded from the 
contrary motive: a doubt whether so great an effort was 
needed, or whether the Germans were really so 
formidable as was supposed. And the men who have 
flocked to the colors are not mere seekers after adventure 
or a livelihood. They have sacrificed the prospects and 
earnings of comfortable and assured positions in life. 
Mr. Bonar Law laid stress in his admirable speech on 
Tuesday on the large number of artizans, engineers, 
coal-miners, and others who have offered themselves in 
this crisis. No mere Imperial ambition could fill an 
army with such recruits. They take service, as the fine 
armies of the early years of the Revolution took service 
in France, for great moral causes and ideas. They give 
its true character and its true meaning to the war. 

It is important to remember this aspect, for it is an 
essential feature of the struggle, and it is not always 
kept in mind in the discussions about the tasks of the 
Government. The secret of successful organization is to 
be found in enlisting the enthusiasm and sense of 
responsibility of the nation, not merely in ordering it 
about or in arranging its forces and its resources on a 
German model ill-suited to its genius. Leadership and 
direction, of course, but a leadership and direction that 
use rather than dragoon the spirit of a democratic people. 
The work before this nation is twofold. Armies have to 
be raised, and armies, not our own only, have to be 
equipped. Some people are urging, like Lord Selborne, 
that we need a new organization to draw up a register 
showing what are the available resources of the population, 
and what kind of service different persons can best per- 
form. At first sight the proposal has an engaging 
simplicity. But it is important to remember that to 
carry it out involves a most elaborate piece of organiza- 
tion (let anybody think what a vast business the taking 
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of the Census is!), and that the time and energy spent 
on it would be time and energy subtracted from some 
other pressing task. Early in the war, if we recollect 
rightly, Mr. Belloc pointed out that to introduce con- 
scription would be a serious impediment to the successful 
prosecution of the war, for the very reason that the 
machinery would have to be created, and that it would 
work much worse than voluntary methods. The right 
way surely is to begin at the other end. We have to 
mobilize men and women for the production of 
munitions ; and to secure that industry shall be as little 
disorganized as possible in consequence of the demands 
of the army and of armaments. What machinery already 
exists? We have the Committee on Production designed 
to prevent interruptions of work on munitions. We 
have the Workmen’s Advisory Committee, the local 
Armaments Committee, representing the trade unions as 
well as the employers, and the Board of Trade with its 
Labor Exchanges and its register of special war workers. 

If these agencies are effectively correlated, there 
ought to be no difficulty in securing the necessary supply 
of armament workers, and true statesmanship would 
surely regard this as our first task. It is not enough to 
set up these organizations. A register of war workers 
is not a mere catalogue of names and addresses. Questions 
arise about pay, travelling expenses, conditions of 
employment, arrangements for the future. In all these 
matters there is a direct trade union interest and 
responsibility, and we think the Board of Trade and the 
several Labor Exchanges ought to act in concert with 
the trade unions—the trade unions, that is, ought to 
be called in as recruiting agents for the armament works, 
as they were forthe army. Instead of drawing up White 
Papers and provoking futile controversies, we ought to 
be enlisting the help of the trade unions in the manage- 
ment of State canteens in the works, and in the arrange- 
ments of the Labor Exchanges for finding men and women 
workers. The spirit which has sent over two hundred 
thousand miners to the trenches can be of great help to 
the State in the equally imperious work of securing the 
supply of ammunition and equipment. What we have 
to do is to give it scope and opportunity. 

But, of course, the supply of ammunition and equip- 
ment is not the only need of the hour. We want trained 
soldiers. The Government, with doubtful wisdom, in our 
opinion, have refused to disclose the numbers of their 
recruits or the needs of the future, but we know 
from the statements of Ministers, which even Lord 
Haldane’s disquieting words confirm, that they do not 
consider that the circumstances call for compulsory 
methods. 
@ case as ours is not so much to raise armies as to train 
them, and therefore the most imperative task would 
seem to be to set free as many as possible of those who 
are competent to train men, and to release for foreign 
service as many as possible of the men who are trained. 
The duties of making provision for clothing, housing, 
and feeding armies ought to be assigned as far as 
possible to other hands, and the War Office ought to be 
allowed to concentrate its energies on turning men into 
soldiers. At the same time, soldiers should not be 
employed on duties for which other provision can be 


As a matter of fact, the crux in such 





made. There are now half-a-million men enrolled in 
Volunteer Training Corps, and all the patrolling work 
that now falls on the army might be handed over to these 
bodies. It is quite proper for Lord Selborne to urge that 
we must look to the future, and not assume that we have 
only to improvise arrangements for a few months. But 
before embarking on a great and elaborate piece of novel 
organization, we ought surely to see that we are making 
the most of the organizations we have created, and of 
the spirit that can make them efficient. The right 
method of eliciting the power of the nation is to let men 
and women know what is needed of them, and so to 
enlist their willing services. A universal conscription 
means a great and devastating enterprise, occupying the 
energy of a vast army of officials, with the grave risk of 
dividing the nation and killing the spirit that gives a 
democracy its moral strength. Is such a task to be set 
on foot by a Government without a mandate, in which 
no member of the working-classes has a place? We warn 
all and sundry against the supreme danger and folly of 
such an experiment. It would certainly fail. It would 
almost certainly imply grave national trouble and might 
even involve the loss of the war. , 





THE MEANING OF YPRES. 


THE reaction of naval upon military strategy in this war 
will make one of the most instructive chapters of its 
history. We all know why the Allied infantry are 
storming the trenches in the Peninsula of Gallipoli. They 
are fighting to win a passage for our ships, and for no 
other reason. It begins to seem likely that the Germans, 
in their persistent attacks on the lines before Ypres, may 
be obeying a curiously similar line of thought. When 
the battle raged in the late autumn with equal fury on this 
same front, we ventured to question the current belief 
that the Germans were specially bent on winning their 
way to Calais. What was happening, we argued, was 
merely an effort of each side to turn the other’s flank. 
We were disposed to think that the talk about Calais 
was little more than journalistic melodrama. Calais is 
an emotional word. Was it not written on Queen Mary’s 
heart? The subsequent development of the submarine 
campaign has shown that it was not sentiment, but naval 
strategy which gave Calais its importance for the Ger- 
mans. Zeebrugge has been invaluable to them; Calais 
would be worth a good many Belgian harbors. German 
strategy is not dictated by sentiment. But another 
thing may safely be said of it. When the Germans make 
up their minds to violate public law and outrage neutral 
feeling by any particular course, we may be sure that 
they will try and extract from it the utmost military 
advantage. Their submarine campaign seemed to us at first 
a barbarism without any corresponding gain. They knew 
how many submarines they could build, and it is only 
now that the possibilities of this abomination are fully 
apparent. After the sinking of the ‘‘ Lusitania,’’ we 
can understand better than we did before why they want 
to take Calais. At present it is doubtful if any sub- 
marine can pass the Straits, and to operate in the Irish 
seas they must pass round Scotland. Ypres is the first 
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ward in the lock of the gates of Calais. The Germans | knows the explanation, and we do not. 


may be trying to force it for precisely the same reasons 
that we are trying to carry the trenches at Krithia. 
Both sides are fighting for Straits. 

With this preface it is easy to understand why the 
stubborn defence of the ruins of Ypres, though it has 
meant terrible losses in life and relatively considerable 
losses in ground, is still a feat on which the country may 
congratulate the army. The Turks need not mind the 
loss of the point of the Gallipoli Peninsula if they can 
keep the Allies from the Narrows. We need not mind 
the loss of some miles of the Ypres salient while we hold 
the road to Calais. We are rather apt in our estimates 
of the fighting in the West to confuse politics with 
strategy. Our political aim is in this quarter to recover 
the integrity of Belgium. The freedom of Belgium may 
be won anywhere in the whole wide field, perhaps in 
Austria, or even in Turkey. It is subject, like all else, 
to bargaining. The immediate military object in Flanders 
is something much more limited. It is, as a minimum, 
to hold the Germans back from the Straits, since the 
result of their firm establishment on the Straits might 
conceivably be a really serious menace to sea-power by 
under-sea power. Seen in this light, we are not sure that 
the chronicles of the British resistance this week at 
Ypres, though they are less brilliant than the French 
record, may not be equally important. It has been a 
terribly severe ordeal. Let us not evade the fact that 
some ground has been lost. The outcome is, however, 
that Ypres (the name is only a symbol for a position, for 
the town is destroyed) has been held. To hold the Straits 
is for us the vital point of our European strategy. 

The week’s news brings a relief from the contempla- 
tion of this costly but splendid defensive. We may set 
against it the magnificent French successes above Arras. 
Three offensive efforts present themselves for comparison. 
A big British effort was made by the First Army on a 
ten-mile front south of Armentiéres against the Ridge of 
Aubers, which commands Lille. It was in reality a con- 
tinuation of the Neuve Chapelle battle. The first rush 
succeeded, and then the enemy recovered. It is not 
clear that the gain in this case has been appreciable, and 
it is probable that this movement was undertaken partly 
in order to help the French offensive further south. The 
French, meanwhile, were busy against the German 
salient which has its rear-centre at Lens. Their success 
on the North (about Loos) was only moderate. On the 
south (to the north, that is to say, of Arras) they 
developed the most gallant and spectacular advance in 
all this trench fighting. The rather dull account of their 
official “ Eye-Witness ’’ does much less than justice to 
it. The one hard fact which emerges from it is that 
their infantry crossed the intricate fortifications of the 
Notre Dame de Lorette chalk hill, in an hour-and-a-half. 
The distance is just under three miles. The ground is 
a labyrinth of trenches, easily dug in the chalk, and 
strengthened with concrete and steel plates. In other 
words, this inspired infantry fought over this ground 
almost as quickly as a leisurely pedestrian would walk. 
The civilian observer at a distance can only note the 
different fates of these three offensives, two French and 
one British, and register his query. The General Staff 





Was there a 
difference not so much in the quality of the infantry, as 
in the preparatory part of the artillery? Were some 
troops fresh and others “ stale’’? Had some a dull and 
others a magnetic leader? Or were the Germans here on 
the alert and there surprised? A probable explanation is 
simply that the chalk positions were a nearly isolated 
outpost, the apex of a salient, not very easy to hold, nor 
very vital to the Germans. Elsewhere the Germans had 
better communications and better facilities for reinforce- 
ment. But the most likely explanation of all, one fears, 
is that the French had rather the better guns. 
The general impression from these offensives is in the 
main hopeful. The Germans were ready for their big 
spring offensive rather sooner than the Allies. They had 
massed their newly-trained levies at the front, while our 
new army is still in England. None the less, the balance 
of gains is fairly even. It is possible to hope before 
long that the German line may be driven back behind 
Lille and Lens. When that happens, the enemy will have 
been deprived, for the first time in all this trench war- 
fare, of one of his vital trunk railway lines. 

A spectator who tries to take a critical and objective 
view of the military operations might invite us at this 
point to halt. “ Why on earth,” he would say, “do you 
make such a fuss about the gain or loss of a few miles of 
ground in France or Flanders? While we lose the extent 
of a parish round Ypres and win another near Arras, the 
Germans are gaining whole counties at a stride in Galicia. 
Surely this is a mere holding game in the West. The 
real action, the drama, the decision is in the East. The 
Germans have there won a fraction of the Baltic 
provinces, and a third of Galicia in a fortnight, while 
they still hold two-thirds of Russian Poland.’’ The objec- 
tion has substance; but the answer is, we think, that the 
military value of any territory depends largely on the 
difficulty of winning or holding it. Certainly the 
Germans have walked very quickly into middle Galicia. 
But when the usual Russian recovery comes, will the 
Germans stand as firmly there as they do in the West? 
It is silly, moreover, to reckon square miles. For that 
matter General Botha, almost unopposed, has won more 
ground than all the other Generals put together in this 
war. A French department in the North is probably 
worth in population and wealth the whole of Poland or 
Galicia. But even more than wealth, it is strategical 
significance that counts. A mile in France is a fraction 
of the road to Calais or Paris—shall we say a fiftieth? 
A mile in Poland or Galicia may be a thousandth of the 
road to Moscow. The Eastern campaign would matter 
vitally if the Russians could strike at Silesia or Vienna. 
It matters much less when the Germans are winning, 
for they cannot by any conceivable good-luck deal a 
death-blow at the heart of Russia. The East is vast, but 
it is also amorphous. The West is a close organism, and 
the happenings there must be measured by a totally 
different scale. The Germans evidently hold the same 
estimate of the relative importance of the two theatres. 
It is their first line which is at work in the West. They 
still fight in the East mainly with Landwehr troops. It 
is in the West that their military machine will be finally 
tested. 
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“THE MARTIANS.” 

“ A wILp beast is let loose in the world,’’ is the comment 
of the ‘‘New York Tribune”’ on the sinking of the 
‘‘ Lusitania.’’ A “‘ wild beast ’’ was let loose in Belgium 
last August with the German invasion, is the verdict of 
the Bryce Committee. Coming to the subject with a 
prejudice against ‘‘ atrocity mongering,’’ each one with 
the desire to find that the charges made, not 
only against the individual German soldier, but against 
the German organization, were exaggerated or untrue, 
this Committee of distinguished men have unanimously 
come to the conclusion that, if anything, the facts have 
been understated. All the standards which have been 
built up so laboriously, and in the main observed in 
recent warfare, were scattered to the winds. During 
last August the eastern parts of Belgium presented a 
spectacle and endured an experience which might have 
appeared as a section of the Thirty Years’ War. 
‘* Murder, lust, and pillage ’’ is the deliberate verdict of 
the Commission, ‘‘ prevailed over many parts of Belgium 
on a scale unparalleled in any war between civilized 
nations during the last three centuries.’’ 

The most formidable element of this record of the 
butchery of unarmed men, the burning of towns and 
villages, and the terrorism of a peaceful population, is 
the evidence of organized purpose which dominates the 
whole. There are sickening stories of individual lust 
and brutality, outrage on women, the purposeless murder 
of children. But behind all this, one detects the great 
military machine, carving its way through a people 
which it neither hates nor loves, but only despises, and 
performing its work with all the determination, and also 
all the preparation, which must have meant years of 
resolve. It resembles nothing so much as the action of 
the ‘‘ Martians’’ in Mr. H. G. Wells’s ‘‘ War of the 
Worlds,’’ where a race which regarded itself as much 
superior to the creatures it has invaded as humanity does 
to the rabbits, essayed to wipe them out with as little 
compunction as man would wipe out a rabbit warren. 
Some of the particular and individual atrocities may 
indeed be explained by terror or by anger ; it isimprobable 
that at the declaration of war any of the leaders of the 
German invading army had any definite determination 
to burn down, say, Louvain or Termonde. But what 
the concentrated evidence of this Report undoubtedly 
demonstrates is that they were prepared to burn down 
anything, and had all the necessary equipment for doing 
80. Belgium, having refused free passage of the armies, 
was to be terrorized into a kind of gibbering acquiescence ; 
was to be converted from a nation into a road. The full 
force of the new German military doctrine was to be 
exhibited in her quiet fields and towns ; partly as a method 
of crushing all opposition, partly as a public demonstra- 
tion of the fate which follows any resistance by a small, 
despised nation to the might of the German Empire. 
Terror was ‘‘ the Order of the Day ’’; and the present 
tragedy is that terror has for the time accomplished its 
purpose. Those who have visited Eastern Belgium since 
this accursed policy was pursued have described a broken 
people, starving in the fields, while the Germans occupy 
the high roads and all places required for their military 
operations ; these taking no more notice of the native 





population than they would of a cowed and beaten race 
of Hottentots or Hereros. And Terror triumphant 
means, of course, the end of a civilization ; means for all 
the future (as Germany evidently intended it to mean), 
‘* This is your fate, all small nations, who resist our Im- 
perial Power.”’ It is the destruction of such doctrine, 
far more than any mere spirit of revenge, which makes 
it essential that the war shall be fought on until full 
reparation is exacted for every outrage and horror here 
recorded. 

It began on the first day of operations with the 
burning of villages close to the frontier. Here, therefore, 
is evidently no case of maddened men suffering from de- 
feat or having seen their comrades fall, and wrecking wild 
vengeance ; but rather a cold, systematic, and deliberate 
reply to the refusal of the Belgian Government of free 
passage. It was confined, as a system, apart from 
sporadic outrage of men drunk with lust and blood, to 
that portion of Belgium which the original German 
demand intended to occupy ; the great routes by rail and 
road which lead through to France. It is substantiated, 
not only by over twelve hundred depositions of Belgian 
witnesses, each often giving evidence of a similar occur- 
rence without any knowledge at all of the evidence of the 
others, but by the diaries of the German soldiers them- 
selves, many of which exhibit an amazement at, some a 
repugnance for, the work which was set on hand. But 
if the action of the authorities thus excited criticism in 
the better type of soldier, it of necessity encouraged 
emulation in the worse. They saw the local inhabitants 
practically given up to them to use as they pleased ; 
everything devilish which lay beneath the thin crust of 
civilization awoke in them; the Commission records— 
especially in the villages—almost unspeakable stories 
of outrage, torture, and careless murder of men, 
women, and children. The tragedies were here 
greater than even the sack of Louvain (where the 
women were mostly spared), or the unforgettable 
and indiscriminate massacre at Dinant; and it seems 
doubtful if in these cases the excuse was even made 
of resistance by any of the civil population. The period 
from August 4th to August 30th covered most of the 
outrages ; after that, the work had been done. ‘‘ Murder, 
rape, arson, and pillage,’ the Commission declares, 
“ began from the moment when the German Army crossed 
the frontier. For the first fortnight of the war the towns 
and villages near Liége were the chief sufferers. From 
August 19th to the end of the month, outrages spread in 
the direction of Charleroi and Malines, and reach their 
period of greatest intensity. There is a certain 
significance in the fact that the outrages round Liége 
coincide with the unexpected resistance of the Belgian 
Army in that district, and that the slaughter which 
reigned from August 19th to the end of the month is 
contemporaneous with the period when the German 
Army’s need for a quick passage through Belgium at all 
costs was deemed imperative.’’ 

The Commission can find no evidence of civilian 
resistance, or of those 


‘ 


‘reprisals ’’’ which have been so 
widely advertised in the German Press. In any case, 
neither resistance nor reprisals could justify the 
promiscuous slaughter and destruction which makes 
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the record read in places like the record of an 
incursion of wild beasts into civilized territory. It 
commences with the burning and pillage of Hervé, 
near the frontier, and other villages in the neighbor- 
hood, “the organized military execution of batches 
of selected males, and the indiscriminate shooting 
of civilians of both sexes.’’ These actions, the Committee 
believe, appear to be connected with the exasperation 
caused by the unexpected resistance of Fort Fléron—a 
resistance which was a perfectly legitimate operation of 
war. ‘‘ Enraged by the losses which they had sustained, 
suspicious of the temper of the civilian population, and 
probably thinking that by exceptional severities at the 
outset they could cow the spirit of the Belgian nation, 
the German officers and men speedily accustomed them- 
selves to the slaughter of civilians.’? And so the normal 
record is of action under authority; the population 
generally crowded into the church; the men separated 
from the women and children, led out and shot down like 
sheep; the houses burnt by incendiaries, who worked 
methodically, generally with benzine, often (as at Visé) 
after they had been looted of all their valuables. And 
this record of the normal exercise of terror by authority is 
varied by an unexampled list of individual outrage, such 
as the indescribable scene in the Market Place at Liége on 
August 21st, following the debauchery and drunkenness 
of the night before ; or the evidence from isolated cases— 
a woman’s mutilated dead body, a girl’s testimony, 
found naked in a field, a child crucified—of the result 
upon the action of the individual soldier of a conscript 
army of letting loose by authority the forces of hell. 
Lord Bryce and the Committee do not stop at the 
record of evidence. They attempt an explanation of a 
killing of non-combatants ‘‘ carried out to an extent for 
which no previous war between nations claiming to be 
civilized furnishes any precedent.’’ They state that they 
themselves read the depositions ‘‘ with amazement and 
almost with incredulity.’’ They reject any theory of 
mere military licence or any special ferocity of the 
troops ; for ‘‘ whoever has travelled among the German 
peasantry knows that they are as kindly and good-natured 
as any people in Europe, and those who can recall the 
War of 1870 will remember that no charges resembling 
those proved by these depositions were then established.”’ 
They fall back on the theory of the German State, 
organized for war, careless of the individual life, and 
above the tests of morality, as being really responsible for 
it all. ‘‘ The spirit of war is deified. Obedience to the 
State and its War Lord leaves no room for any other 
duty or feeling. Cruelty becomes legitimate when it 
promises victory.’’ They hold out hopes that this is a 
military, not a national, doctrine, and ‘‘ neither springs 
from nor reflects the mind and feelings of the German 
people.’”” Many are still desperately clinging to this 
belief, although every month seems to reveal that the 
German people are content to accept this doctrine ; that 
it is becoming more and more difficult to separate the 
theory of the few from the action and acquiescence of 
the many. In any case, in face of this record, one can 
understand Maeterlinck’s outburst, ‘‘The German 
Empire must be destroyed as a wasp’s nest. The Ger- 
mans must be destroyed as we destroy a wasp’s nest, 





since we know the wasp’s nest can never become a nest 
of bees.’’ Of course, it is futile to talk of ‘‘ destroying ”’ 
seventy million people. But we can at least “ highly 
resolve ’’ that it shall be revealed to all men that these 
modern German doctrines have no root in reality. We 
can show the whole world and all future time, if need be 
in letters of fire, that in war as in peace, Terror is not 
only criminal but stupid; that Terror “does not pay.”’ 





A Dondon BMiarp. 


Ir is not a little scandalous and alarming to think 
that in this critical hour a dividing and confusing 
movement still goes on in certain circles and among 
certain political men, and that it links itself with the 
attempt to force conscription. Neither, I think, will 
succeed. The Government could not be reconstituted by 
virtue of a conspiracy of this kind without a breaking 
away of indispensable personalities, and a general 
feeling of discontent and disruption. The same may be 
said of conscription. It is disquieting to find a process of 
discrediting public men who are supposed to adhere to 
voluntaryism, and of quietly exalting those who favor 
forced service. Mr. Bonar Law, who has really led his 
party admirably, is the latest victim. Perhaps Mr. 
Chamberlain, who is not keen on conscription, will be 
the next. I believe the facts as to the success of 
voluntary recruiting are entirely good, and that if the 
Government could be induced to publish them, the 
effect could only be stimulating. But it is time for 
Labor leaders, who know the persons and the influences 
at work, to say all that they believe as to the complete 
breach in the national unity which the introduction of the 
forced levy would induce in the ranks of trade unionism. 
There are other considerations. But this is paramount. 
Lord Haldane’s doubtful speech in the Lords will, of 
course, increase the disquiet which is already felt, and 
the Government will be very unwise to ignore it. It is 
said not to point to conscription, but the conscriptionists 
will obviously use it as a text and a forecast. 


Smr Epwarp Grey has suffered from an affection of 
the eyes, which may render it advisable for him to have 
a quite temporary rest from reading and writing, as a 
means to a complete cure. There is no question of his 
general health, or of his ability to resume his work as 
soon as the local trouble has subsided. During his 
absence from the Foreign Office, the Prime Minister will 
probably take general charge of it. 


I THrnx it is fair to Mr. Churchill to say that there is 
very strong feeling over the revelation that he was absent 
from the Admiralty in France during Saturday and 
Sunday, and that he was not there on Admiralty business. 
The Prime Minister suggests that this absence was a 
holiday one. The opinion still is that the moment was 
most unfortunately chosen. The First Lord is not always 
fairly criticized. But the country as a whole would like 
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to think that he adhered to his own department, and 
was present at it in moments when his co-operation 
was vital. For if the sinking of the “ Lusitania’ was a 
serious matter, the position’in the Dardanelles is still 
more serious. And for the latter event, at least, Mr. 
Churchill’s responsibility is peculiar, and may have to 
be thoroughly examined. The nation cannot stand an 
indefinite number of losses such as that of the “ Goliath,’’ 
and of the three warships which have also been sunk or 
disabled. And it will require to know more than it 
knows to-day of the reasons why this expedition started 
under conditions which we know absolutely precluded 
its success, and whether it now has a fair chance of 
attaining its object. 





I suppose Irish Parliamentary Nationalism is proud 
of its victory over the liquor taxes ; but I wonder whether 
it realizes what a shock it has given people who, unlike 
the Mayor of Limerick, put the character of a nation 
above one dangerous trade in it. The brain of thinking 
Ireland may be judged by a wonderful outpouring of 
sorrow and anger in the “ Irish Homestead,”’ by “ A. E.”’ 
The taxes in their first form might have been modified ; 
they were, indeed, rather crudely conceived. But no one 
looked for this hasty, terrified crouching before the first 
shell thrown from the batteries of the Army of Drink. 
Has Ireland then still an uncrowned King, and he the 
distiller? It is all very sad. It is equally to the point 
to remember that this revelation of the political power of 
the trade is bound to have an important reaction on Irish 
politics when the limits cf the Home Rule Bill come to 
be finally settled. 


Is it not time for the country to take the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s very broad hint and begin to think 
of how we can pay for the war? An eminent man 
thinks that before it ends we shall have to face a 
debt of at least two thousand millions. How is this to be 
dealt with? More loans must be raised, but loans will not 
stand alone. The Chancellor plainly aims at a tax on 
savings, raised by a levy on incomes. The point is, 
how deep down is this to go? Is it, in fact, to descend 
If it takes this 
course, it is bound (in face of the continuous rise in 
prices) to become, in fact, a stomach tax, a strength tax, 
of a terribly depleting character. Obviously, we ought 
to get hold of the extra profits, makings and takings, 


to a tax on the low levels of wages? 


which are the fruit of the war, and to get them as soon 
as possible, before they are dissipated. In other words, 
if our people can be induced to save, they ought to begin 
saving now. But a compulsory saving on wages of sheer 
subsistence strikes one as a perilous inroad on the physical 
resources which, after all, sustain the war. 


Tue German story that the “ Lusitania ’’ carried an 
armament of guns for her defence is absolutely untrue. 
She and other liners were long ago disarmed by agreement 
with the Government of the United States, which from 
the beginning of the war held that armed merchantmen 
would have the character of ships of war, and therefore 
could not be given harborage in neutral ports. 





Poets do not choose the Palace of Westminster as 
their favored place of recreation ; and when one of them 
makes it his home he is bound to have the air of an 
alien. This was the fate of Mr. William Jones, whom 
Nature created a poet and the Prime Minister a Whip. 
He was so delightful a child of feeling that he only made 
friends and admirers, most of whom felt that he was too 
good to be there. His prose speaking was full of charm; 
neither in manner nor in matter was it like anything the 
House of Commons is in the habit of listening to. Nor 
was it merely ingenuous; it possessed great powers of 
persuasion. What one felt was that the personality 
behind it was too fine to sustain the wear and tear of 
politics. I don’t know that Mr. Jones’s character 
suffered ; all that one felt was that it was a little wasted. 
The best speech he ever made was on behalf of the 
Penrhyn quarrymen ; but though he never spoke ill, he 
could never greatly advance beyond the admiring 
sympathy that his freshness of mind and utterance then 
won for him. 

A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Wetters. 


THE IDEAL PUBLIC-HOUSE. 


To organize the worship of Dionysos was in the ancient 
world among the most solemn and unquestioned functions 
of the State. Athens was no innovator in this genial 
Socialism, for recent research has made it probable, if 
not certain, that the vine-god presided over the joys 
and struggles of the primitive Aryans, marched with 
them to the conquest of India, and did not desert their 
hosts when they invaded the West. The commercial 
individualism of our modern cult is an innovation as 
recent as it is disreputable. We are about to return, it 
seems, partially, or as the lawyers in their jargon put it, 
in scheduled areas, to the ancient association. For the 
duration of the war, we do not as yet precisely know 
how, the public-houses in these districts will be under 
State control. ‘‘ Control’’ is a chilly word ; it is some- 
how not quite the appropriate term in this connection. 
An Athenian would have winced if anyone had suggested 
that the City controlled the Dionysia. It celebrated 
them. We are about to begin our experiment in a 
somewhat negative and unfriendly mood. If no idea 
more constructive presides over the State’s public-houses 
than a stern resolve to prevent excessive drinking, they 
may not become the models which all the nation will 
demand as a permanence in times of peace. The business 
of a public host demands more of the simpler graces 
than the State has yet been called upon to display in any 
of its enterprises. A post-office is usually a clean and 
decorous place. But in our own experience it has never 
proved alluring. One does not think of it with affection 
in one’s hours of loneliness. The exile whose thoughts 
turn in distant lands to his native village may think of 
its inn or even of its churchyard. But the post-office, 
though it symbolizes the power and even the beneficence 
of the State, is emotionally a neutral place. To the pure 
reason it may mean much. It stands indeed for the 
unity of our islands. It links the village with the whole 
civilized world. It witnesses every Saturday morning 
the care of the State for its veterans. It is to the village 
the centre of ordered government, of the cosmopolitan 
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idea, of the care of society for the aged and infirm. But 
it is system and nothing more. It has never thought of 
appealing to our imaginations. Its sawdust and its 
grille, its printed notices and its time-tables, how orderly, 
how dignified, but how cold it all is! 

The State, let us hope, will do some fresh thinking 
before it organizes its public-houses. The model of the 
post-office is not the one to follow. We should feel less 
anxious if it were the village inns that the State was 
about to take over. They still retain something of the 
cheery old tradition. They invite to sociability, and 
they have never lost the habit of it. But the average 
town public-house has been devastated by the joint work- 
ing of commercial greed and negative reform. They 
have between them evolved from the old-world inn, which 
was a poor man’s club, the modern bar at which there 
is nothing to do but to stand up and drink. When one 
inquires why the English public-house is a brutal and 
unpleasing place in comparison with a continental café, 
the answer is, first of all, that space seems to be much too 
expensive in England. We are not sufficiently learned 
in the economics of ‘“‘ the trade’’ to know whether the 
fault lies with the landlord, the ground landlord, the 
brewer, or the State, but the obvious fact is that the 
English public-house rarely has room enough to permit 
of leisurely and intelligent sociability. In the café the 
same number of people would be scattered over a con- 
siderable space in and out of doors. They would be 
seated at little tables, and at these tables they would 
talk or read or play games, sipping their refreshment 
slowly. In the English public-house they are crowded 
in a space so small that nearly all of them must stand, 
and since there is nothing else to do, the serious business, 
the only possible business, is to drink. Such talk as 
there is is apt to be noisy and unprofitable, for one or 
two drunken men can easily dominate it. The legis- 
lator, perceiving that the public-house was already a 
somewhat repugnant place, had the disastrous inspiration 
of rendering it still more unattractive. He forbade 
music, and he forbade games, hoping thereby, we suppose, 
to disgust those who might frequent it with its meagre 
allurements. The prohibitions have not worked in that 
way. Though he cannot play a game, or listen to a 
song, or sit round a table with his wife and a friend, the 
working man does not avoid the public-house; he still 
goes to it, and when he goes, there is little to do but 
drink. By grudging the popular club every esthetic or 
social attraction, we have not in fact rendered it un- 
attractive ; what we have done is to enhance tenfold the 
cruder and more bestial attractions of alcohol. 

If the State is really going to take over the 
management of some public-houses in some areas, it is to 
be hoped that it will look rather farther ahead than the 
momentary problem of preventing the makers of 
munitions from drinking too much. If it is content to 
do this by mere prohibitions, it may in a limited and 
unkindly way attain the immediate end. If, however, 
it has the enlightenment to set some broad-minded men 
and women to the task of reforming the public-houses 
it takes over, it may turn the emergency to a great and 
permanent use. By an unfriendly and negative policy 
it may be possible to make drinking uncomfortable, and 
slightly disreputable, with the consequence that it is also 
more brutalizing and more degrading than it need be. 
By evolving an open club from the present bar, it should 
be easy to reduce the importance of the drink it supplies 
to reasonable limits. One obvious thing to do is to supply 
food as well as drink, and to let a weary man know that 
he is welcome to the safer stimulus of a bow] of soup or 
a cup of good coffee. But the reforms ought not to stop 
there. The ideal public-house is rather a place to which 





men and women who have no other club will go for 
society and discussion, than a place into which they will 
“drop ’’ for a hurried glass. It ought to be so devised 
that there is room in it for leisurely groups of friends, 
and even for family parties round its tables. Half the 
ugly associations of the public-house would be gone if it 
could be rendered fit for self-respecting women as well 
as for men. There is to-day something slightly furtive 
about it. Why is it that so few public-houses, even in 
the country, have gardens or open terraces? Our climate 
really is not too unfriendly. The fact is that the 
unkindly law and the denunciations of reformers have 
between them made the public-house, not indeed so dis- 
reputable that a decent working man will always shun 
it, but just suspect enough to make it advisable to stand 
indoors instead of sitting out-of-doors. We know a 
pleasant inn belonging to the Public House Trust, whose 
garden is gay with the earliest and brightest daffodils of 
all the countryside, and under its oaks the villagers will 
sit with a modest glass of beer, like Continental 
peasants. There can be no brutal drinking in such con- 
ditions; the publicity itself is a safeguard. If the sale 
of drink were once taken over by the State, a full use 
might be made, even in towns, of public parks and 
gardens. The result would be, if a man might drink 
there in moderation, that thousands would spend their 
summer evenings in pleasant surroundings in the open 
air with their children and wives or sweethearts, who go, 
as things are, to a stifling tavern. For our part, we 
would be ambitious for the public-house, if once it were 
freed from the grudging prohibitions of the law, and the 
taint of commercial greed. We would multiply its 
esthetic attractions. We would make it a communal 
centre, in which there could be not only intelligent talk, 
but, on occasion, good music. There should hang on its 
walls such pleasant lithographs as in South Germany 
the State presents to elementary schools. It should be 
the model of what we can achieve in architecture and 
gardening, and in its sunny spaces and tasteful rooms a 
new generation should forget that wholesome beer and 
light wines had ever been a terror to reformers, and a 
snare to youth. 





THE EARLY QUAKER WOMEN. 


THE amazing endurance of women in service for a cause 
in which they believe has been exhibited at intervals 
during the centuries, as the promoters of some religious 
or political ideal have from time to time apprehended 
their boundless qualities of devotion and service. But it 
is probable that none of these movements have excited 
such a mingling of adventurousness, determination, and 
active effort as that of the early Quakers. Miss 
Brailsford, in ‘Quaker Women ’’ (Duckworth) has re- 
told some of the stories of these exalted and defiant 
spirits, many of which read more like the tales of romance 
than the actual record of things which happened on the 
earth. She notes the marked discrepancy between the 
powers of endurance under persecution. Many of the 
most prominent male Quaker preachers under the hideous 
conditions of flogging and imprisonment to which they 
were subjected, died in early manhood. But the women 
for the most part passed through the same miseries—often 
with voluntary hunger strikes added—and continued 
their active labors to an incredible old age. Some of 
them were married and bore children, and yet continued 
to interrupt services at the ‘‘ Steeple Houses,’’ to be 
flung for months or years into gaol, to embark on journeys 
for evangelizing Ireland or the Barbados, or to defy the 
prohibition of Quakerism in New England ; and all, as it 
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were, in the day’s work, with little trace in their recorded 
utterances of sadness and depression—greatly rejoicing 
in it all. One sometimes wonders in reading how much 
they actually suffered; how much a mood of exaltation 
and a desire to be persecuted for righteousness’ sake really 
lifted them out of the region of bodily and mental dis- 
comfort in which their fellow-prisoners were confined. 

Certainly, for the majority of these astonishing 
women their lives were not shortened, nor was their vigor 
and determination in the least degree modified by the 
torments to which they were subjected. There is some- 
thing almost humorous, for example, in the pathetic 
attempts of Governor Endicott and his Council to keep 
the Quaker women out of the pure Puritan New England 
colony, and their repeated and successful attempts to get 
there and to preach there—to the infinite perplexity of 
the ‘‘ Mayflower’’ descendants. Elizabeth Hooton, 
married, and of later middle age (no youthful enthusiast) 
after many confinements in England—at Newark, Derby, 
York, Beckenham, Lincoln—felt herself called to batter 
down the prohibition. The authorities had hanged 
Quakers, yet ‘‘ we desire,’’ the Boston magistrates some- 
what plaintively declared, ‘‘ their lives absent rather than 
their deaths present.’’ Nearly sixty years of age, a 
widow, and with some property, she set herself to break 
down the resistance. She was imprisoned, she was driven 
out of the colony into the wilderness beyond, and left 
“towards the night amongst the great rivers and many 
wild beests yt useth to devoure.’’ She found shelter and 
a fresh base in Rhode Island, a colony whose toleration 
earned it the name of the ‘‘ Island of Errors.’’ She 
attacked New England again, and was immediately 
deported to Virginia. She obtained, after a personal 
application, a license from the King, Charles II1.—kindly 
contemptuous towards the Quakers—fo settle in any 
English colony. She sailed for the colony again—the 
license was disregarded ; she was imprisoned, flogged at 
the cart’s tail or the whipping post in almost every town 
of Massachusetts; carried out again miles into the 
wilderness, and left there, ‘‘ where were many wolves, 
beers, and other wild beasts, and many deep waters to 
pass through.’’ But this “‘ antient woman ’’ possessed a 
will that proved unbreakable. Time and again she 
returned to Boston to suffer flogging and torture; she 
“refreshed herself’’ after each excursion at Rhode 
Island, and returned again, even preaching to the con- 
gregation at the funeral of Governor Endicott himself. 
And her explanation of her persistence under such con- 
ditions stands to-day both simple and sufficient. ‘‘ The 
love I bear to the souls of men makes me willing to 
undergo whatsoever can be afflicted on me.’’ She died 
at Jamaica, a week after she had landed there, in 
1672, at the age of seventy-one, ‘‘ deceased . . in peace 
like a lamb,’’ as Fox writes ; having before her departure 
indited a letter to King Charles, urging him, ‘‘ Oh, that 
thou would not give thy kingdome to ye papists nor thy 
strength to woemen, but give up thy kingdome to ye 
Lord God of heaven and earth!’’ King Charles received 
this, as all similar remonstrances, with equanimity, 
neither bearing malice nor attempting reform. 

But the historic case of Mary Fisher perhaps stands 
first in romance, if romance, as Miss Brailsford says, 
‘‘ like laughter, is the child of sudden glory.’”’ First 
known as a servant girl, she died in Carolina, leaving 
real and personal estate and a black slave to her heirs. 
Unmarried at thirty-nine, she died at seventy-five a 
widow, leaving a son and two daughters. She was 
publicly flogged in the market place at Cambridge; she 
was imprisoned, in the aggregate, for many years of her 
life—at one time with “sixty or more Dutchmen ’’ who 





had been captured in the war with Holland. She also 
journeyed to Boston, attempted to evangelize New 
England, and barely escaped the fate of being proved a 
witch before expulsion to Barbados; then set out to 
convert to Quakerism the Grand Turk! She alone 
arrived of all the various little bands who set out to 
remonstrate with the errors of the Emperor whose titles 
included those of ‘‘ King of all the inhabitants of the 
Earth and the Earthly Paradise, King of all Kings, 
Grand Persecutor of the Christians and all the Wicked.’’ 
She only arrived by landing on the coast of Morea, and 
walking alone, unprotected, and with no knowledge of 
the language, five or six hundred miles over Macedonia 
and the mountains of Thrace to Adrianople. She has 
left no record of this, one of the most amazing journeys 
of history; but she proclaimed herself as bearing ‘‘a 
message to the King from the Most High God,’’ and she 
finally delivered her message to the Sultan amid the 
splendor of all his Court, as Catherine, in a similar 
pilgrimage, had delivered her message to the Pope in the 
great hall of the Palace at Avignon three hundred years 
before. No more reformation of life was created in 
Mahomet the Fourth than had been excited by Quaker 
remonstrances with Charles II. (whose habits were not 
dissimilar) at home. But she was treated with the 
greatest deference, invited to stay in the country, offered 
an escort for safe passage. Such an escort she refused ; 
and came simply down on foot to Constantinople, whence 
she returned to England, having accomplished an epic of 
which no adequate record remains ; finding, as she wrote 
to a friend, that the Turks are more near truth than 
many nations, ‘‘ and that there is a love begot in me 
towards them which is endlesse.’’ 

But, indeed, although few could count a record so 
romantic, all possessed the characteristics which had 
made such an adventure possible ; indomitable courage, 
an unbreakable will, an unlimited capacity to endure 
suffering. They were mostly middle-class women, many 
with lands and possessions of their own. They gave up 
everything for the cause. And their enemies could do 
nothing with them. They were entirely uncompromising 
in denunciation of all other beliefs, and those who would 
befriend them received little thanks for their efforts. 
Their triumphs were attained outside England for the 
most part, in their extraordinary missionary voyages. 
It is astonishing to find, for example, Katherine Evans 
and Sarah Chevers imprisoned at Malta for three and 
a-half years by the Inquisition, which attempts every 
art of argument—bribery, solitary confinement, and 
threats of burning—to turn them from their faith, 
replied to only by the ‘‘ hunger strike ’’ and denunciation 
of the “idolatry ’’ they saw around them; and then to 
find them liberated, and sailing off in a kind of triumphant 
exit on one of the King’s frigates. The brother of the 
Grand Inquisitor remarks to the captain, ‘‘ If they go to 
heaven one way and we another, yet we shall all meet 
together at the last’’—a revolutionary speech, as Miss 
Brailsford says, from a Grand Inquisitor’s brother. But 
there is no corresponding compromise from the Quaker 
women. ‘‘ They told him that Christ Jesus, the Light 
of the World, was the only way to the Father.’’ Yet 
they will be courteous when personal matters only are 
involved ; for they called on Lord D’Aubigny, who had 
procured their release, to tender him their thanks. 
“Were it in their Power,’’ as they told him, ‘ they 
should be as ready in all Love to serve him.’’ Upon 
which he replied, in honorable answer from a Roman 
Catholic to members of a sect then persecuted and 
despised, ‘‘ Good Women, for what Service or Kindness 
I have done you, all that I shall desire of you is that, 
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when you pray to God, you will remember me in your 
prayers.’’ 

For although their persecutions were barbarous and 
manifold, they rarely came from the top. Cromwell was 
always endeavoring to ‘“‘ let’ them off,’’ as against the 
rigor of the local Puritan factions. Charles II. and his 
courtiers regarded them with a kind of humorous per- 
plexity, not without respect. Margaret Fell, who 
married George Fox, visited the Court, had interviews 
with the King, and although she found him ‘‘ darke and 
ignorant of God,’’ she generally got from him what she 
wanted. Elizabeth Hooton, at the time of the great 1670 
persecution, has free access to the House of Commons, 
gives the members ‘‘ pretty many books,’’ and speaks 
‘pretty much to them.’’ And while this kind of 
friendly intercourse is going on at the centre, “‘ little 
Elizabeth Fletcher,’’ aged sixteen, with her companion, 
is being publicly flogged at Oxford amid the jeers of the 
students ; and such valiant spirits as Barbara Blaugdone 
are undergoing imprisonment, floggings, and voluntary 
“ hunger strikes ’’ of incredible duration. At Exeter, she 
tasted no food for fourteen days and nights, “which I 
performed,’’ she explained, “as a witness against that 
dark, professing people.’’ [She had only been ‘“‘ con- 
vinced ’’ at the age of forty-six, and lived to well over 
ninety.] There was no sentimentalism about these 
women. They came not only to preach the truth, but 
to denounce error also ; and in justice to their persecutors 
it must be confessed that they set themselves out to make 
that error impossible in such a manner as to cause the 
maximum of exasperation. They were not content with 
preaching their doctrines or denouncing erroneous 
doctrines in the open air or their own meeting houses. 
They conducted a systematic campaign in the ‘‘ Steeple 
Houses,’’ as they called the Churches, interrupting the 
ministers or the services, or starting their own preaching 
at its conclusion ; and it was this refusal to tolerate the 
creed of others that turned Cromwell against them. 
Charles probably thought it rather amusing than other- 
wise, and James II. gave them complete toleration, to 
the infinite disgust of the Established Church. The 
spirit of Quietism, which has so ennobled Quaker women 
of a later date, is absent from this stormy record. 
Rather here is the determined preaching of a strong 
creed—strong, like Calvinism, but offering, like 
Calvinism, no compromises, and making those who 
preached it unable to turn aside from this one duty. If 
this book is a record of an epoch in the history of 
religion, it is also a record of an epoch in the history 
of women. George Fox had roused in them some- 
thing astonishing to that Puritan age in which 
women’s docility and silence was most firmly inculcated ; 
and although the age disliked it, the record remains. 
What he actually thought of the storm he had raised 
no one clearly knows. But in his mystical vision of 
the woman waiting and watching in the centre of the 
earth as the years passed, and the centuries, quoted (in 
conclusion) from ‘‘ Fox’s Journal,’’ one can see a conscious- 
ness of some mighty power of which this was a secular 
manifestation. He recounts that he dreamt that he 
was walking in the fields with a great company, 
and that he bid them dig in the earth; that they 
came under a great vault and a mighty company 
of people whom he bid let go; that he bid them 
dig lower, and again found a vault full of people 
to be liberated; and at length (in his own words), 
“‘T went on again, and bid you digge againe, and ffrends 
said unto me: George, thou findes out all thinges. And 
soe there they digged, and I went doune, and went along 
ye vault, and there sate a woman in white, lookeinge 
att time how it past away.”’ 








Letters from Abroad. 


VOCI D'ITALIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—For a week we have eaten Pane Unico, and 
owing to its excellent quality we find it no great hard- 
ship. In fact, most of us are beginning to prefer it to 
the usual white bread. The law is not, as yet, strictly 
enforced ; it is quite possible to be asked at a restaurant— 
‘* Will you have the only bread or the other? ”’ 

In spite of the events, both foreign and internal, 
that are taking place around him, the man of moderate 
means, who belongs to no faction, can pursue his way 
without outward signs of change. To him, the coming 
of Spring has brought its feste, the earth is blossoming, 
and asparagus is good and cheap. Even the rising price 
of meat need not dismay him, for eggs, vegetables, and 
wine have not yet taken an upward turn. Mentally, he 
may become a sloven, his mind gets dulled by much 
reading of war and bloodshed; he is prone to turn to 
local gossip for refreshment, and to let his usual short 
siesta encroach upon the afternoon. 

Italy has the usual dilemma of dealing with a large 
quantity of resident Germans, and in the view of a near 
entrance into war, the Government is engaged in the 
almost hopeless task of eliminating spies. So far they 
have been dealt with with the utmost consideration, and 
the Italian, with his capacity for seeing the humorous 
side, tells many stories about these signore. On one 
occasion notice was given to the police that a German, 
who owned an estate on a hill-side commanding an 
important point, had made suspicious improvements upon 
his land. A pair of carabinieri went to interview him. 
They are said to have found a lame man in solitary enjoy- 
ment of a concrete tennis court, and a newly made broad 
road leading down into the valley. 

‘Why have you made this road?’”’ they asked. 

‘* T find it convenient to walk on,”’ said the German, 
with the usual insolence. 

“You also play the English game? ”’ 

‘It is the only English thing that pleases me,’’ he 
said. 

** Ah!’ observed the carabinieri with smiles, ‘‘ for 
a lame man you take much exercise. We shall some- 
times come to look on.”’ 

Perhaps they looked on too often for his comfort. 
He has now gone to play other games in his native land. 

The carabinieri are the best obeyed and most 
respected of all the forces of public security. They are 
a carefully selected body of men, with much of the ability 
and intelligence of the English police. They wear a 
dignified and imposing uniform, which adds much to their 
authority ; one would as soon think of disobeying an 
admiral of the fleet as a carabiniero in full costume. On 
Sundays and feste they are further adorned with silver 
stripes and tall top-knots of blue and scarlet feathers. 
Lately they have taken the place of political barometers. 
Most of the rioting, of which we have so much, takes 
place on holidays, and it is not unusual to hear the 
following conversation on Sunday morning. 

‘* Have the carabinieri got their top-knots on?’”’ 

‘*No, they have only their second-best hats, and 
are not silvered.”’ 

“E vero! 
square to-night.’ 

A band of police which is at present in deep disgrace 
with the public is the detective force. They have in 
several instances shown little tact in dealing with the 
political ferment which is now so inevitable. From a 
social standpoint, they are of a lower grade than the 
carabinieri, and it is said that there is difficulty in filling 
their ranks with competent men. Those who can obtain 
other appointments do not care for a task which requires 


Then there is a row expected in the 


endless patience, and which is so despised by the. 


populace; the lower-class Italian considers the polizia 
segreto as a body of men given to mean and underhand 
deeds. In the present state of the public mind, the plain- 
clothes detective has a dangerous position. 

“Tf a man in a public uniform admonishes me, I 
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obey at once,’’ said an Italian. ‘‘I respect him as an 
embodiment of the law. But why should I heed a man 
who looks exactly like myself or any other. Naturally, 
when he orders me about, I resist.’’ 

A very significant incident was the big demonstra- 
tion which followed on the death of Innocente Marcora 
at Milan on the 12th of this month. He was a simple 
workman belonging to no faction, who stood looking on 
at one of the usual riots, and met his fate in a blow 
given by one of the plain-clothes police. The Socialists 
and Labor leaders at once proclaimed a strike of twenty- 
four hours as a protest against his death, and, with the 
remarkable power of organization shown by these bodies, 
took every means to make it successful. On the morning 
of the funeral bands of young men went round the city. 
When they met a carriage the occupants were obliged 
to descend, and the vehicles turned back; trams were 
allowed only in the environs. The few shops that 
remained open were ordered to be closed, and those that 
did not obey promptly had the windows smashed. One 
old lady who defied the crowd was lifted bodily from 
behind her counter and taken outside ; the strikers then 
put up the shutters, locked the shop up, and handed her 
the key. ‘‘Go home, mother, and learn patience,’”’ 
they said. 

The only establishments that remained open were 
those belonging to the electric light company and the 
newspapers. As far as one can gather, these appear to 
have an agreement, signed both by the authorities and 
the Socialists, by which they are guaranteed liberty of 
action during strikes. The only times they are obliged 
to close are on the days of the big national strikes which 
take place over the entire country. Then, with the 
exception of the few and carefully supervised hours in 
which the provision shops are allowed open, the entire 
business life of the nation is at a standstill. 

The demonstration at Milan is the more remarkable 
for the fact that so large a portion of the community, 
including the municipal authorities, took part in it. A 
crowd of 150,000 people of all ages filled the streets and 
squares, and, in spite of the high feeling and charged 
political atmosphere, the unfavorable incidents were 
comparatively few. When the Count of Turin walked 
through the crowd, followed by two police agents in plain 
clothes, the latter were immediately recognized and 
hooted at, clear distinction being made between the 
Prince and the detectives. At the door of the palace 
the Prince turned and faced the crowd, while an officer 
who was with him addressed them good-humoredly. He 
was quietly listened to, and the people as quietly dis- 
persed. A more regrettable mistake was the mauling 
of an unfortunate cabman, who was half-killed by blows 
before he could be rescued from those who asserted that 
he was a detective in plain-clothes. 

At one place where the cavalry guarded a police- 
station, an excitable youth fired off a revolver. At once 
a shout arose that the soldiers had fired on the people, 
and there was a hail of bricks and stones. Several of the 
cavalry fell, and the horses, released from their riders, 
plunged in among the people. The crowd quieted 
immediately, and opened a road for them. The Italian 
neither shouts nor snatches at a runaway horse, and the 
sensible beasts finding they were unmolested, trotted 
gently away towards their stables. One soldier was 
severely hurt by the fall, and several had contusions. 

That in such an immense concourse of people, con- 
taining so many women and children, no further accidents 
should have occurred, speaks highly for the temper of a 
Milanese crowd. Whether for climatic or personal 
reasons, or whether by habit and long practice, the 
Italians have thoroughly mastered the art of massing 
without crushing. Every man avoids near contact with 
his neighbor, and it is almost always possible to thread 
a way among the crowd. The result is a degree of 
elasticity which makes for public safety; there is space 
for the people to refold upon themselves; the cases of 
crushing or fainting are few. 

There are few more significant scenes in modern 
history than that which took place before the Church of 
Santa Trinita, where the remains of the workman were 
brought for absolution. Follewing close upen the 
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funereal car, with its immense wreaths of flowers, came 
an old man and woman, the parents of the dead man. 
After them followed the town councillors and the leaders 
of the many different parties. Around, beneath a 
hundred banners, emblems both of the city and of the 
factions, were the heavy masses of people. On one 
occasion only, they broke into acclamation, and that was 
when the band played the Hymn of the Workers. 

Of a quite different character are the bread riots that 
are taking place almost daily in the smaller towns and 
villages. In these the massaie or house-wives have taken 
the leading part. Numbers of the women of the poorer 
classes, rendered desperate by the rising prices, take their 
children in their arms and appear before the municipal 
offices, shouting, ‘‘ Down with War’”’ and ‘‘ Give us 
bread.’” Sometimes they raid a bakery, but in most 
cases they are quieted by the promise of the authorities 
to inquire into the matter, and to arrange for lower prices 
of commodities. At a village near Empoli the mass of 
women was so threatening that the cavalry were called 
out against them. The massaie, however, were pre- 
pared, and following the advice given on ‘‘ How to attack 
a lion,’’ suddenly opened their umbrellas before the noses 
of the horses. They had, of course, to give way to 
superior force, and refrain from further demonstration. 

In Venice the women have protested greatly against 
the constant exportation of corn to the Austrian coast. 
They are perfectly aware that at the end of last harvest, 
there was enough corn and to spare in the granaries of 
Italy. Owing to the organized buying and smuggling 
of the German agents, this splendid supply of grain has 
been exported for the benefit of the central empires, hence 
the rising prices of bread and other cereals. On one 
occasion the women prevented the loading of a Dalmatian 
boat, and several times they have been instrumental in 
the discovery of contraband. It is noticeable also that 
the massaie of Venice have made some attempt at 
organization, and a short time back selected three of 
their number to convey a petition to the municipio. 
When there is a rising of both sexes, it is reported that 
the gondoliers, on whom the war has fallen very heavily, 
leave their women to settle matters with the soldiers. 
They find it less exciting to keep in the background. 

The students’ demonstrations which take place at the 
universities are usually in favor of war. At Rome they 
constantly interrupted the lectures of the pro-German 
professor De Loilis, until the irate lecturer, catching the 
ringleader in a quiet place, gave him a severe cuffing. 
In Milan the students strongly objected to the tactics of 
the German teacher of mechanics, Max Abraham. In 
both cases the state of feeling was so high that it was 
judged best not to continue the classes affected, and the 
honors of war remained with the students. 

The successes in the larger towns were followed by 
an echo in Pisa. Here the students held a committee, in 
which they proclaimed themselves solid with their comrades 
of Rome and Milan. After this they issued from the 
University with shouts of ‘‘ Viva l’Italia! Fuori i 
nemici d’Italia!’’ (Outside with the enemies of Italy), 
and coming across their venerable senior professor, 
Francesco Bounamici, invited him to make a speech, 
What words he used are not reported, but the students 
were very much moved by them. Afterwards they all 
sang together one of the national hymns, the white- 
haired professor standing uncovered in the midst of them, 
beating time with his walking-stick ; a group that would 
have delighted the great sculptor Giovanni Pisani, whose 
works adorn their beautiful Duomo. 

In dealing with all classes of rioters, the authorities 
have, as a rule, shown much forbearance and a great 
knowledge of human nature. They take the outbursts 
as signs of the times, and have not inclined to severe 
repression. In the course of the disturbances many 
arrests are made, chiefly among the younger sections of 
the agitators. In most cases they are detained for a few 
hours, and then released. Whether by coincidence or 
design, the release invariably takes place at an hour when 
the trams are stopped and the cafés almost all closed. 
A long quiet walk in the night air and a little hunger 
cools the brain and brings reflection. In the morning 
business proceeds as usual.—Yours, &c., 

Mary Hovcaron. 
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Communications. 


PAYING FOR THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—It has been said that it is a privilege to be alive 
at this great epoch of world-history, but for all privileges 
payment must be made, and already we’ begin to pay. 
Sorrow is fate’s legal tender, the currency with which we 
discharge our debts to fortune, and in sorrow we are paying 
heavily enough. Soon the time for more material payment 
will come. At present we can meet immediate calls by 
loan; taxation has relatively increased but little; employ- 
ment is adequate. But there is reason to fear that to acute 
mental distress acute material distress will succeed. It 
would be unwise to count on the receipt of a large war 
indemnity, or to expect an immediate reduction of expendi- 
ture on armaments. It is morally certain that our former 
revenue will not suffice to meet the new calls upon it, of 
which the most serious will be the interest upon loans, and 
greatly increased taxation is the most probable outlook after 
the restoration of peace. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer will thus have no 
enviable task. Of the two obvious alternatives open to him, 
both are open to objection. If he tries to discover new 
sources of revenue, he will be practically obliged to impose a 
tariff upon imports. But the conclusion of a great war is 
hardly the most opportune moment for carrying through a 
revolution in fiscal policy ; domestic controversy would inevit- 
ably be embittered, and industry, already to some extent 
dislocated, might well be completely paralyzed. Such a 
revolution would further tend to create or foster inter- 
national jealousies, with the result that a large part of the 
new revenue would be absorbed in providing against a renewal 
of war. 

But being forced to rely upon existing sources of 
revenue, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be forced also 
to rely for all practical purposes upon an increase of income- 
tax. He will be so compelled at a moment when many will 
have suffered a serious diminution of income, and when any 
substantial addition to this form of taxation is in danger of 
inflicting a permanent loss upon the community by retarding 
the accumulation of new capital. It is, indeed, inevitable 
that some hardship must be inflicted, and there is little 
doubt that on the whole it will be borne uncomplainingly. 

None the less, it is the duty of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to devise, if he can, means by which the increase 
of taxation shall be as little injurious as may be. If possible, 
the inevitable hardship must be minimized. Those who have 
already endured much should be spared further suffering ; 
those who have endured least should now bear a greater 
share. The majority are already bearing much. But some 
few there are who have not so far been called upon to sustain 
any heavy burden, who have on the contrary gained through 
the war. Holders of Government contracts, the producers 
of certain commodities, the followers of certain avocations, 
have profited almost beyond their wildest dreams. Turn- 
overs have increased from hundreds to thousands; factories 
have been working at the highest pressure, and the hour 
which plunged so many into gloom has given some at least 
the partial compensation of rapid money making. The 
present crisis has brought actual destitution very near to one 
section of the community. To another section, it has given a 
lively hope of great wealth. 

That this should be so is neither economically beneficial 
nor morally just. It portends the accumulation of capital 
in the hands of a very few. Equal distribution of wealth 
would be impossible, and would be an obvious evil if it were 
possible. But between equality and the extreme of 
unequality there is a mean, and it is not a less obvious evil 
that some should be fabulously rich while others are 
desperately poor. It is not well for the nation that the 
power which follows wealth should be concentrated in the 
hands of a very small minority. It is not well that through 
the accident of this war, one should be ruined and another 
not only saved from ruin but even enabled to make vast 
gains. It would not be an economic good even if the for- 
tunate few were invariably inspired by the highest patriotism 
and filled with the deepest devotion to the common weal. 





Nor is it just. To-day we are sending out thousands to 
fight our battles; they and we alike are suffering for our 
country’s sake. Women are mourning, men are dying; those 
who mourn and those who die are alike inspired by the 
thought that they are obeying the call of patriotism. That 
some should be delivered from any share in the bearing of 
this national burden is unreasonable.. It offends all sense 
of justice. It is clearly needful that the factories should 
work, that the wants of the Army and Navy should be sup- 
plied. It is hardly needful that those who supply these 
wants should acquire abnormal profits. It is hardly needful 
that the pieceworkers, toiling for scanty wages, should pay 
for the war with their blood, while the great contractor reaps 
a vast reward. He must secure, indeed, his reasonable 
profit; the spirit of patriotism is not so far exalted among 
us that anyone can be expected to content himself with the 
thought that he is serving his country, and hence seek merely 
to cover the cost of production. He demands that he should 
be paid for his services, and not only delivered from actual 
want. But he is now being paid for those services at a far 
higher rate than he was before the war. All who are pro- 
ducing those commodities, for which the demand has in- 
creased, have availed themselves of the opportunity, as they 
would have availed themselves of a similar opportunity in 
a time of peace. They have raised their prices above the 
point necessitated by any increase in cost of production. 
They are finding their profit in their country’s need. 

We, perhaps, conclude rather too readily that this is 
inevitable. It is characteristic of the present age that we 
incline to take it for granted that some must make material 
profit, though the very world fall in ruins. We suppose 
it to be almost a law of necessity that, in the crisis which 
has come upon us, some must realize huge fortunes. This 
was not always the opinion of mankind. It was the 
medieval idea that no man should profit from his brother’s 
need, that no individual should gain from a_ public 
calamity. This idea led at times to ill-considered and 
foolish legislation ; it produced the Statute of Laborers, one 
of the best abused measures known to history. Yet the 
underlying principle was not necessarily evil because the 
results of its application were constantly pernicious, and 
to-day it is worth while, perhaps, to consider whether it 
would not be well to take steps by which the few may be 
prevented from making positive gain from the disasters of 
the many. 

To prevent the making of such gain would certainly 
be within the bounds of possibility. A comparison of the 
average profits for the years prior to the war with the 
actual profits secured during the period of the war’s con- 
tinuance, would reveal at once the gain, if any, which has 
been secured since the disturbance of peace. That gain 
could be wholly appropriated by the State; all profits in 
excess of the original average could be confiscated. The 
result would be that no one would have benefited during 
a period of national distress. 

Though such a measure would obviously be opposed by 
very powerful interests, it would yet be both directly and 
indirectly advantageous to the State, and would not be 
unjust. It would meet the danger of a great accumulation 
of capital in a few hands. It would largely destroy the desire 
to make any exorbitant profit. It is notorious that men 
labor less enthusiastically to make revenue for the State 
than they labor to secure a revenue for themselves. At 
present, every man has an incentive to exact the highest 
possible prices; he benefits personally by so doing. If he 
were assured that any additional profit would be taken over 
by the Treasury, he would tend to keep his prices as far as 
possible at their original level. Interest would hardly lead 
him to do otherwise, except in so far as it was necessary to 
meet enhanced cost of production and to provide against the 
difficulty of replacing stocks. Patriotism would become a 
more powerfully operating motive and serve to impel him to 
charge as little as might be. 

Nor would the wage-earner suffer, since the wages bill 
is included in cost of production, and the proposal, if 
adopted, would not compel any man to sell below cost of 
production. The present rise in the cost of living would 
probably be checked, so far as it is the result of speculation 
in this country. Material distress would be somewhat 
reduced. The Government would secure its requisites more 
cheaply; the cost of the war would be proportionately 
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reduced, and the ultimate burden of taxation would be 
lightened. In addition to the direct advantage from the 
point of view of raising revenue, there would be the indirect 
advantage that the needed revenue would be smaller. 

And the adoption of such a scheme would not be 
unjust. In view of the increased cost of living and of 
enhanced taxation, it is clear that if all extraordinary 
profits were confiscated, the profits left, though possessing 
the same nominal value as the income received prior to 
the war, would have a smaller real value. Even so, how- 
ever, those who had been thus specially taxed would be in 
a better position than the majority of their countrymen. 
That majority has suffered a positive loss even of nominal 
income; with diminished resources, the situation created 
by the decline in the purchasing power of money has to 
be faced. The minority would merely be obliged to face 
this same situation with resources, not indeed increased, but 
yet nominally undiminished. It cannot be reasonably 
contended that they would have suffered any great hard- 
ship, since they would still be left in 
advantageous position. 

It may even be argued that the reputation of Great 
Britain demands the adoption of some such expedient. 
To-day we are face to face with a crisis, and per- 
haps with the supreme crisis in our destiny. We are 
accused, as we have been accused in the past, of sacrificing 
everything on the altar of commercialism ; our least selfish 
acts are interpreted as being inspired only by lust of gold. 
British patriotism is declared to be a marketable commodity. 
It has never been our habit to trouble greatly at the gibes 
and sneers of our neighbors and enemies. Our national 
self-confidence or our national vanity has in the past been 
proof against the shafts even of French wit. We are not 
likely to be much disturbed now by the clumsy efforts of 
Teutonic humorists. Yet, if in this moment of extreme 
stress, some of us make fortunes out of the need of our 
country, then it can hardly be but that we as a nation must 
feel in the future that the hour of our greatest and noblest 
triumph was somewhat sullied, ¢hat British patriotism, 
tested in the fire of a world-conflict, proved something 
wanting.—Yours, &c. 


a relatively 


L. Crecin JANE. 





Letters to the Editor. 


BULGARIA AND SERBIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In his letter to you, published in your issue of 
the 8th inst , Sir Edwin Pears did me the honor to cite me 
as a witness for his case, namely, for his assertion that the 
Macedonians are Bulgars. 

With all my high and sincere respect for Sir Edwin, 
and with the best wish to co-operate with him in the recon- 
ciliation between Serbia and Bulgaria—which reconciliation 
is not only a Balkan and a Slav, but also a European, and 
therefore also a British interest—I am afraid I am rather a 
bad witness for the case he pleads. My translation of Miss Muir 
Mackenzie’s and Miss Irby’s “ Travels in Turkey ”’ was pub- 
lished in 1868, when there was no controversy about the 
nationality of the Macedonians. My praise of the im- 
partiality of the authors did not refer to any specific 
Macedonian question, but to the justice which those two 
ladies, coming from the Turco-phile England of that time, 
were showing to other non-Turkish nationalities of the 
Peninsula. So little did I believe then that the population 
of Macedonia was Bulgar, that, as Serbian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs negotiating a secret treaty with Austria in 
1881, I did not hesitate to claim the whole of Macedonia, 
from the watershed to the watershed, as belonging to the 
Serbian nation ; and the Austro-Hungarian statesmen of that 








time did not hesitate to acknowledge that our claims to | 


Macedonia were justified There exists a historical document, 
bearing the signature of the Emperor Francis Joseph, acknow- 
ledging that Macedonia ought to belong to Serbia. I mention 
that historical fact without the slightest intention of calling 
his Majesty as a witness for the Serbian character of the 
Macedonians. That character can be conclusively established 


only by the sciences of philology and ethnology. As much 
as I know the results of such scientific investigations, I can 
in all honesty say that the Macedonians are neither Serbs 
nor Bulgars, but Slavs forming a transition from the Serbs 
to the Bulgars. Sir Edwin himself declares that his own 
investigations led him to the conclusion that the inhabitants 
of the Southern Macedonia are “Bulgarians rather than 
Serbians.” I consider this an important and fair concession 
to our own point of view—viz., that the Macedonians are 
Serbians rather than the Bulgarians! 

But, sir, the true problem between Serbia and Bulgaria 
is not the question of ethnography. Our temporary discord 
has been provoked by political considerations, and can be— 
and I hope it will be—removed by a fair compromise dictated 
by reasonable political considerations. I have not read the 
Secret Treaty of 1912, but, knowing the objects and motives 
of the Serbian statesmen, I am sure that the concessions 
made by Serbia to Bulgaria in that treaty were made entirely 
from political, and not from ethnographical considerations. 
Even if that treaty had not been destroyed by the Bulgarian 
attack on Serbia, it could hardly form a proof that the people 
of Southern Macedonia are Bulgarian.—Yours, &c., 


CHEDDO MiyaToviTcH. 
May 10th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—While I am loath to encroach again on your 
valuable space, on which there is in these days great demand, 
I would crave indulgence for one more letter on the above 
subject, as the matter is one of present practical importance. 
I regret it if I conveyed any suggestion of unfairness against 
Sir Edwin Pears; no student of the Balkan question would 
bring that charge against his writings. There are, unfor- 
tunately, others to whom I do not think that this disclaimer 
would apply. By a “double squeeze” I meant that Serbia 
is, at the present moment; being asked, not necessarily by 
the same people, to make concessions to Bulgaria on the 
east and to Italy on the west, on grounds mutually con- 
tradictory. 

The Dalmatian figures were those of the Austrian census. 

Sir Edwin Pears raises two points: the nationality of 
the Southern Macedonians, and the Treaty of 1912. On the 
first point, I would quote two English authorities, premising 
that, out of consideration for your space, I have left out 
the usual signs of words omitted. Sir Charles Eliot, in 


his “ Turkey in Europe,” says (vide pp. 337-338) :— 


“The result of this investigation, then, is that it is not 
easy to distinguish Servians and Bulgarians beyond the 
boundaries of their respective countries. We have in 
reality three categories: pure Slavs, Slavised Bulgarians 
(the original un-Slavised Bulgarians having long ago dis- 
appeared), and pure Slavs, who have been influenced by 
Slavised Bulgarians. Of the remaining Slavs [i.e., between 
the Struma and the Sar Mountains] an impartial observer 
can only say that they are intermediate between the Serbs 
and Bulgarians ; but I think that traces of Mongolian—that 
is, Bulgarian—physiognomy can be seen as far west as 
Ochrida. The practical conclusion is that neither Greeks, 
Servians, nor Bulgarians have a right to claim Central 
Macedonia.” 


Mr. Brailsford, hardly a Serbophil, wrote in his ‘“‘ Macedonia”’ 
as follows (vide pp. 101, 103, 105) :— 


“Are the Macedonians Serbs or Bulgars? The lesson 
of history obviously is that there is no answer at all. They 
are not Serbs, for their blood can hardly be purely Slavonic. 
On the other hand, they can hardly be Bulgarians, for quite 
clearly the Servian immigrations and conquests must have 
left much Servian blood in their veins, and the admixture 
of non-Aryan blood can scarcely be so considerable as it is 
in Bulgaria. They are probably very much what they were 
before either a Bulgarian or a Servian Empire existed—a 
Slav people derived from rather various stocks. They had 
originally no clear consciousness of race, and any strong 
Slavonic Power was able to impose itself upon them. The 
people of the north-west are definitely Serb, while the people 
of Ochrida are clearly Bulgarian. The affinities of the rest 
are decided on purely political grounds. A Southern 
Macedonian finds no difficulty in making himself understood 
in Dushan’s country, Servia or Montenegro, or even Russia 
might have done it [won Macedonia]. In point of fact, it 
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The Servians have a 
to be 


is Bulgaria which has succeeded. 
respectable historical and ethnographical claim 
reckoned a Macedonian race.” 


In short, Mr. Brailsford assigns them to Bulgaria on grounds 
of political affinity. M. Bérard, it is to be noticed, differs 
in one particular from the above authorities: “Les Slaves 
des Dibors et des lacs se disaient volontiers Serbes.” All 
these conclusions are substantially those of Professor Cvijic, 
whose opinions I have not quoted, as he might be suspect. 
His “Remarks on the ethnography of the Macedonian 
Slavs,” an extremely fair and candid monograph, should 
be read. 

As to the Treaty of 1912, the Serbs had long claimed 
a great part of Central and Southern Macedonia. If, in the 
treaty, they resigned these claims, it was not because they 
recognized the justice of the ethnographic claims of Bulgaria, 
but because of the imperious necessity of obtaining a port, 
in return for support for which object they were willing to 
make these concessions. Bulgaria gave no diplomatic 
support. In November, 1912, Dr. Daneff went to Budapest 
and dissociated Bulgaria from Serb claims in the matter, 
and this was regarded as a breach of the spirit of the treaty, 
and Serbia resumed the claims which she had resigned for a 
consideration not received. Bulgarian support might have made 
no difference, but the point is that it was not forthcoming 
at a time when the Serb claim to a port had not been 
definitely rejected. No mention was made in the treaty of 
an outlet, because of the fear of alarming “ Europe” ; but 
the Bulgarian semi-official “Mir” itself acknowledged in 
November that it was a “sine qua non” of the situation. 
That is the pith of the Serb contention. 

If Serbia fails to obtain Dalmatia, or gains a mere outlet, 
perhaps with restrictive covenants, and if Italy also obtains 
Valona, then the importance to Serbia of Salonica and the 
road to it will hardly be diminished after the war. I wish no 
ill for Bulgaria; I desire a Balkan accord. But I do think 
that the Serb case is apt to be treated with scant considera- 
tion. Atany rate, her action in 1913 was no “ perfidy,” as has 
been said.—Yours, &c., 

A. H. E. Tayuor. 
Canterbury, May 8th, 1915. 


GERMAN METHODS AND ENGLISH FEELINGS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—The “ Lusitania’? has been torpedoed without 
warning and without any effort being made to save the 
passengers and crew; specially prepared gases, which bring 
upon their victims a slow and agonizing death, have been 
employed in Flanders; the wells in German South-West 
Africa have been poisoned in the face of the British advance. 
Within a single fortnight these three things have occurred— 
within a single fortnight of civilized warfare. Of their 
military significance or of the military and political action 
with which it may be incumbent upon the Government of 
this country to make reply, I have no wish to write. But 
these things strike deeper than strategy or policy; they 
react with terrible effect upon the very soul of the nation. 
What should that reaction be? In what spirit should these 
new things be borne? 

There is a grave danger—one which the attitude of a 
great part of the press does much to augment—that the 
reaction which comes will be one of indiscriminating hatred 
against everything that bears a German name or is in any 
way associated with the German people. Denunciation and 
abuse—a nation of homicidal maniacs, poisoners, murderers— 
come readily to the tongue and quickly obsess the mind. 
Nothing could be more natural. But nothing, also, could 
be more disastrous for the future of the world; for nothing 
could more surely shatter in man’s spirit the fabric we call 
civilization. That is most certainly the wrong reaction. 
In what way can it be modified ? 

For the German Government this is no defence. 
Deliberately, and after careful preparation, they have taken 
a step backwards towards barbarism. But it is incumbent 
upon us to recollect that the direct responsibility for German 
methods of warfare lies upon the shoulders of a few men, by 
whom the Empire is now controlled, and not upon those of 
the great mass of the German people. From a purely 





military standpoint, of course, this distinction is not 
significant, because it is not, in practice, feasible to carry 
on war with a nation’s Government while remaining at peace 
with the nation. When, however, we are considering, not 
military action, but our private state of mind, the distinction 
is vital. We can and we ought, in the judgments that we 
make, to separate the governors who are, from the peasants 
and soldiers who are not, distinctly responsible for what 
has been done. And, in equal measure, we can and we ought 
to bridle our anger when it seeks to embrace German subjects 
now resident in England. Against them, as against the 
great mass of their compatriots, we have, indeed, cause for 
public quarrel, but, no cause for private hate. 

It may be replied that the German people, by their 
approval of recent happenings, have identified themselves 
with their Government, and thereby have become sharers 
in its responsibility. The sinking of the “Lusitania” has 
been greeted in Berlin with popular demonstrations of 
rejoicing—a fact, perhaps, more tragic even than the material 
horror of the catastrophe itself; and the use of poisonous 
gas in Flanders has been welcomed by a number of German 
newspapers. The facts I admit, but I do not admit the 
inference. For let it be remembered that such portion of 
the German public as applauded these proceedings—and we 
have no means of knowing how large that portion is—were 
informed of them through the medium of elaborate explana- 
tions, carefully designed to prove that Germany was merely 
replying to illegalities and inhumane methods of warfare 
previously practised by the Allies. Is it to be wondered 
at that the people accept these explanations and, in the light 
of them, approve the deeds? Nay, is it not certain that, 
if like deeds had been perpetrated at the instance of our 
own Government, and had been bolstered up by similar 
“explanations,” the great majority of Englishmen would 
have displayed an equally ready acquiescence? I cannot doubt 
that this would have been so. Nor can I doubt that the 
historian of a calmer age will ‘hold that those whose approval 
of barbarous acts has been won by misrepresentation, are, 
in the main, exempt from the heavy responsibility that lies 
upon their rulers. 

This, however, is not the whole of what should now 
be said. Though there is excuse in the character of the 
announcements made to them, the fact remains that the 
citizens of Berlin have publicly applauded an attack upon 
a passenger steamer, which involved the death of more than 
a thousand innocent persons. What is the inference to be 
drawn from that? It is not that the German people are 
specially depraved. These townsmen and these peasants are, 
we know in our hearts, persons very similar to ourselves. 
The right inference from what has happened is that the fact 
and the progress of this war have in them power to corrupt 
the soul of any nation. So long as it continues, we, equally 
with our enemies, are in deadly peril of moral degradation. 
Besides the task of arms, there confronts us another task, 
in essence no less stern, and in issue, perhaps, more doubtful 
—to safeguard the citadel of our minds from assaults of the 
spirit of barbarism.—Yours, &c., 

A. C. Pigov. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 

May 9th, 1915. 


THE DOMINANCE OF DRINK IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Whatever one may have thought of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s policy as regards taxation of spirits and beer, few 
patriotic Irishmen but must have a feeling of deep humilia- 
tion at the manner with which it was received in Ireland 
and by the Irish Party in Parliament. There is no good 
in shutting our eyes to the fact that the Irish publicans 
showed that they have complete command of Mr. Redmond 
and his party. Here we are in the midst of the most terrible 
struggle for existence that the British people have ever 
had to face—a struggle in which the future of our country 
is at stake, in which every issue but that of the defence 
of the Empire and the winning of the war is trivial—and 
what do we find? 

Mr. Lloyd George’s taxation proposals were clearly 
intended to improve the efficiency of the entire population 
of Great Britain and Ireland. He was convinced, and so 
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we presume was the Cabinet, that drink is one of the prime 
obstacles in the way of securing that efficiency which every 
patriotic citizen desires; and he made proposals that he 
believed would be for the benefit of the country and help 
the winning of the war, even though inimical to the interests 
of brewers, distillers, and publicans. These people, however, 
at once determined to subordinate everything to their own 
interests. The question of winning the war became a 
secondary consideration. Meetings were organized all over 
the country to denounce the Government. Mr. Redmond 
was threatened with the destruction of his party if he did 
not force the Government to withdraw the proposed taxes, 
and he yielded. The newspapers in Ireland entered with 
enthusiasm into the battle for drink. A Bill for the defence 
of the Realm, which was admitted by Mr. Redmond to be 
necessary, and which he said had his full approval, was 
held up until the Prime Minister and his colleagues promised 
to surrender to the publicans, the brewers, and the distillers. 
Meetings were held all over Ireland to denounce and threaten 
the Government that dared to propose taxation that was 
inimical to the drink interest. Drink manufacture, according 
to the speakers at these meetings, was the most important 
and the most vital of Irish industries. The growers of barley 
would, forsooth, be ruined. One would imagine that the 
land of Ireland was incapable of any other form of tillage. 
At these meetings a spirit was shown that was very note- 
worthy. One was held in Cork, presided over by the Earl 
of Bandon. The chief speaker commenced by saying that 
“Treland had two great industries—the breweries and the 
distilleries. Irishmen would rather see the Home Rule 
Bill abandoned than have the super-tax imposed.’”’ Then 
came the Mayor of Limerick, who, speaking in his official 
capacity, said: “I hope and trust that, should the tax be 
insisted on, not one member will join the British Army.” 
According to the “Irish Times” report (May 3rd), he con- 
tinued: “At the present day there were a great many 
young men training to be Irish soldiers—Volunteers—and 
he advised them to assist the licensed trade in its hours 
of distress, and to fight for their liberation and their rights. 
I think,” he continued, “that would be a far nobler action 
than to join the British Army, or any other army. The 
Volunteers were established for home defence. Their turn 
had arrived when their services were required to strike out 
for Irish industries that were about to be ruined.” And the 
Earl of Bandon said not a word! 

The Government gave way. The “ Freeman’s Journal ”’ 
(May 8th) stated that “the result had given great relief 
and delight to the representatives of the various sections 
of the liquor trade who had been in London in large numbers 
during the week’; and the first and most important leading 
article in the paper was on the victory of drink, and the 
second on the torpedoing of the “ Lusitania,” that had taken 
place the day before! 

The “ Daily Independent” was equally gratified at the 
result, and gloated over the humiliation and anger of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Prime Minister at 
their defeat. 

All this is very sad reading for those of us in Ireland 
who care more for the country than for the manufacturers 
of whisky and beer, who resent the claim that Ireland’s 
chief industries and hopes are these drink industries, and 
who think that it is a bitter humiliation that the leading 
Irish politicians should be willing to endanger the State 
and the efficient conduct of the war in order to protect 
these industries. And where stand the bishops and priests 
and parsons in this contest? We know not, for all are 
silent—silent in a controversy that one would have thought 
especially concerns them.— Yours, &c. 

DuBLINER. 

May 11th, 1915. 


PARLIAMENT AND DRINK. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The successful opposition of the Home Rulers to 
any rise in the taxes on liquor is a great service to right 
Radical principles, and deserves the gratitude of Scotland. 

The curse of strong drink is twofold. Less work is done: 
that is mainly the master’s loss, first of all. The workers 
are impoverished: that is wholly their own loss, and that 





is a loss which any rise in the taxes would make worse than 
ever, and which Parliament was ready to ignore, but for the 
Home Rulers—“ more power to their elbows!” 

Please let me tell what is too little known—how the 
London politicians made Scotland a drunken country. 

Till after the union of the Parliaments in 1707, the 
English speaking, or Lowland Scots, were drinkers of mild 
ale; and the sobriety which started at the Reformation 
had become a national habit by the eighteenth century—as 
casual readers may see in ‘‘ Humphrey Clinker ’’ and students 
of history easily ascertain elsewhere. 

Then the London politicians began enforcing malt-taxes 
after 1725; and the people were gradually driven to drink 
spirits, mostly smuggled or illicitly distilled. The change 
was gradual, and as the older habit of mild ale had come 
down from time immemorial, people would readily return to it. 

All that is.needed for this great temperance reform is 
a sacrifice of revenue. Ceuse interference with mild ale. 
Let it be made by anyone and sold by anyone. Then every 
restaurant and milkshop could with profit give a man a quart 
or more of wholesome bitter ale for a penny; and a dozen 
quarts of it would not make him drunk. 

Then the blessings of sobriety would reappear, and the 
severest critics of politicians admit that for once they had 
ceased to do harm and begun to do well. Parliament is 
powerful mainly for mischief. The chief way for it to do 
good is to undo its mistakes. ‘“ Parliament cannot make 
a people sober.” No; but it can desist from worrying and 
taxing them into the use of strong drink.—Yours, &c., 

Davip Atec WILSON. 

Ayr, May 9th, 1915. 


AN APPEAL FOR X-RAY APPARATUS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—I have received from M. Jacques Pannier, of Paris, 
at present serving as Protestant chaplain at one of the chief 
evacuating centres for wounded troops in the North of France, 
an urgent appeal for an X-ray apparatus. The surgeon in 
charge, Dr. Hautefort, from one of the Paris hospitals, 
acutely feels the want of such an apparatus, which would 
enable him to save much suffering and many lives. Even 
if an application ultimately succeeded in obtaining one from 
the French Government, there would probably be serious 
delay, and the need is urgent. A competent specialist is 
available to manage the apparatus, which can be provided 
for 10,000 francs (£400). 

Mr. Pannier is well known to me in connection with 
anti-opium work, in which he became interested whilst 
serving as chaplain in Indo-China, and I shall be happy 
to forward contributions below.— 
Yours, &c., 


addressed to me as 


Josepn G. ALEXANDER, 
Hon. Sec., Society for Suppression of the Opium Trade. 
Room 9 N, 181, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
May 11th, 1915. 


“GOTT STRAFE ENGLAND!” 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 

The enclosed is an extract of a letter just received 
from a daughter of mine (an Englishwoman) at present in 
Germany, where her husband is interned as a civil prisoner 
at Ruhleben. 

Contrary to the tenor of the cartoon in your last week’s 
issue, it seems that the Emperor, far from being the 
originator of the “ Gott strafe England! ”’ mania, has actually 
forbidden it, and all decent-minded Germans deplore it. 

I may, perhaps, add that, according to his advices, my 
son-in-law is evidently decently treated in his captivity, and 
as contented as any man bereft of his liberty can possibly be. 


Sir, 


“*Gott Strafe England ’ is a ‘Spruch’ in great use here, 
and is to be had on rubber stamps, and a patriotic shopman 
stamps it on the paper which wraps up his wares. School- 
children are taught it to be used as salutation instead of 
* good-day’ or ‘ good-bye.’ 

“This is a fact, but all the better-thinking people 
deplore it, and I wonder whether, if it is ever recorded in 
history, it will also be recorded that the Kaiser has 
now strictly forbidden it. It will die but gradually. It 
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is the idea of some silly loud-mouthed ass, and the people, 
like sheep, followed it.” 
—Yours, &c., R. M. 


May 10th, 1015. 


NEW ZEALAND CLIMBS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—We are much flattered by your reviewer’s appre- 
ciative reference to us in connection with the publication 
of Miss Du Faur’s book, “ The Conquest of Mount Cook ” ; 
but he is evidently confusing our firm with that of Messrs. 
T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., to whom mountaineers are con- 
siderably more indebted than to ourselves.—Yours, &c., 

Stantey Unwin, 
Managing Director, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 

Ruskin House, 40, Museum Street, London, W.C. 

May 10th, 1915. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your issue of May 1st I notice an allusion by 
your reviewer to “ Dumas’s best English biographer, the late 
Mr. A. F. Davidson.’”’ Without any wish to depreciate this 
gentleman’s work, may I remind your readers that the late 
Mr. Harry Spurr gave to the reading public a “ Life” of this 
celebrated author, the result of many years’ thought and 
labor, which, in the opinion of many, has not been surpassed ? 
It was hailed on its appearance as the best English book 
on the subject, ample, able, and critical; and the 
“St. James’s Gazette’’ spoke of it as ‘the most com- 
prehensive account of the great novelist’s writings and life 
that has yet appeared in England.” It should be noted that the 
two “ Lives” appeared within a week of each other, and while 
Mr. Davidson’s work may, perchance, have gained the greater 
prominence at the time, it is hardly fair that the value of 
Mr. Spurr’s book should be left totally unrecognized.— 
Yours, &c., 

E. E. C. 

143, Cannon Street, E.C. 

May 6th, 1915. 


THE EMERGENCY MENTAL TREATMENT BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Harmsworth’s Mental Treatment Bill has been 
introduced professedly for the benefit of the soldier. It has, 
however, no application to the private soldier as a soldier ; 
because, when invalided by nerve-strain he is not (by mili- 
tary regulation) certified in any case while he remains in 
the army, since the strict military control in which he is 
held is equivalent to detention. Therefore, the plea to pass 
the Bill on his account falls to the ground. 

Its provisions have no beneficial effect for the soldier at 
the outset, and at a later date may prove positively injurious. 
When a nerve-shaken private soldier is discharged from the 
Army, after a certain period, unrecovered, he will become 
liable (in common with all civilians to whom the Bill is 
applicable) to be placed in charge of lunacy authorities 
without any formal procedure of certification, or the chance 
of appeal to a magistrate. Such a relaxation of the stringent 
provisions of the Lunacy Act, 1890, strikes at the root of 
our ideas of English liberty and fair dealing. 

When a person has tecome so affected mentally as to 
be “certifiable ’’—i.e., when it has become dangerous to 
leave him free—his freedom must be restricted. But at 
the same moment that his liberty has been taken from him, 
it becomes imperative that he should be shielded from the 
risk of unscrupulous action on the part of others who may 
be interested in his detention, and this must be done accord- 
ing to the requirements of judicial intervention prescribed 
by the Lunacy Act, 1890. 

By Section 315 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, a penalty is 
incurred by anyone who takes charge of mental patients 
contrary to the provisions of that Act. By this new Bill the 
penalty is done away with for a period of six months, pro- 
vided that the person taking him in charge complies with 
certain regulations to be made subsequently to the passing 
of the Bill. These regulations are to be drawn up by the 





Home Secretary and the Lord Chancellor, who are the 
executive of the Lunacy Commission, thus substituting their 
prohibition or permission for the strict requirements of the 
Lunacy Act. This laxity may result in the gravest danger ; 
for, of all people, the “alleged lunatic” has a right to be 
heard in self-defence and to have his case fairly and 
thoroughly sifted. It must be noted also that the Bill 
would allow of his being detained for profit, which is a 
perilous principle. It is claimed that by dispensing with any 
appeal to a magistrate, the “stigma’’ of lunacy will be done 
away with. But function of legal procedure is simply pro- 
tective. It is the fact of detention that stigmatizes; not 
the intervention of a magistrate. 

Since this Bill in its essential feature annuls (as we have 
seen) a safeguard of the Lunacy Act, which is in itself a 
matter of serious moment, it seems strange that what many 
would not be inclined to tolerate for civilians should be 
deemed permissible for soldiers ; for, of all people, the men 
who have exposed their lives for us should be treated with 
special consideration. 

Is it not a grave injury to hand them straight over from 
military control to lunacy control, to be taken charge of by 
the latter without chance of appeal? Is not this of the nature 
of war on the defenceless? Cannot some more hopeful and 
encouraging method be adopted for giving medical care, 
protection, and the aid necessary to recovery? 

The Memorandum prefixed to the Bill states that the 
law does not permit of the proper treatment of these 
early cases, except at the price of their being certified 
as insane. That, however, is not the case. There 
is no provision in the law which prohibits such cases as 
are “uncertifiable’’ being treated in hospitals or homes on 
purely medical lines, so long as compulsory detention is not 
exercised. The genuine medical treatment of the first 
symptoms of derangement is the true and most hopeful 
alternative to the present repressive system, by which early 
cases are frightened from coming to be treated, and which has 
failed totally in the task of checking the prevalence of 
insanity. If this Bill is unfortunately allowed to pass, it will 
postpone indefinitely the reform which is so greatly to be 
desired—viz., the treatment on purely medical lines of all 
kinds of early “ uncertifiable’’ mental cases.—Yours, &c., 


LIBERTAS. 





Poetry. 


THE WOMAN’S TOLL. 


O Mother, mourning for the son who keeps 
His last dread watch by unfamiliar streams, 

Or for that other, gay of heart, who sleeps 
Where the great waters guard his secret dreams, 
Amid your tears take comfort for a space, 

They showed them worthy of their island race. 


O Wife, who heard across the wintry sea 
Death’s trumpet shrill for him who goes no more 
Riding at dawn with that brave company 
Whose fellowship no morning shal] restore, 
In its dark heart your bitterest hour shall bring 
Scents from the scattered petals of the spring. 


O Maid with wondering eyes untouched of grief, 
War’s dreadful shadow spares your innocent years, 
Yet shall you deem the ways of sunshine brief, 
Paying long hence your toll of hidden tears 
For love that perished ere the web was spun, 
And children that shall never see the sun. 


Ruts Durrin. 
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GERMANY (to her Professor): ‘What if we do not fulfil our promises—the whole World must now admiringly 
confess we are men of honor—we fulfil our threats!” 
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The orld of Books 





Tue “ Nation”? Orrice, Tourspay Nicur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“ Life-Histories of African Game Animals.’”’ By Theodore Roosevelt 

and Edmund Heller. (Murray. 2 vols. 42s. net.) 

Works of Henry Vaughan.” Edited by L. C. Martin. 

(Oxford University Pre ss. 2 vols. 18s. net.) 

“Mutual Influence: A Re-view of Religion.” By Sir Francis 
Younghusband. (Williams & Norgate. 3s. net.) 

“Peace and War in Europe.” By Gilbert Slater. 
2s. 6d. net.) ; 


“ The 


(Constable. 


‘‘ Eighteenth Century Nonconformity.” By J. Hay Colligan. 
(Longmans. 2s. 6d. net.) 
““The Theatre of Ideas.” By Henry Arthur Jones. (Chapman & 


Hall. 3s 6d. net.) 
“Men, Women, and War.’’ By Will Irwin. 
“The Blue Horizon.” By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 


(Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


* * * 


Tue series of war-sonnets by the late Rupert Brooke 
which have attracted so much notice will be included in the 
new volume of his poems to be published by Messrs. Sidgwick 
& Jackson within the next few weeks. Its title will be 
“1914 and Other Poems,” and it will contain all the poems 
written by Rupert Brooke since the publication of his first 
collection. This latter volume appeared in 1911, and I am 
informed by the publishers that a fourth edition is now in 
the press. 

. os 7 

I am glad to learn from “The British Weekly” that 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll has not abandoned his project 
of writing a history of English periodical literature in the 
Victorian era. We have become so accustomed to periodicals 
that it is not easy to realize the extent of their influence on 
the world of books. They have certainly affected the develop- 
ment of prose style, something of the forin as well as the 
content of our fiction is due to them, and it is through them 
that the greater part of our literary criticism has been intro- 
duced to the world. “If any one.will run over in his mind 
the list of the most remarkable critical books of the last 
fifty years,” says Professor Saintsbury, “he will find that 
scarcely one in ten, perhaps not one in twenty, has had an 
original appearance wholly independent of the periodical.” 
“To write articles for money and books for love” is often 
a convenient arrangement, and not the least of the services 
of the periodicals is that théy have enabled men of letters 
to gain a livelihood without sacrificing their independence. 


* * * 


An honorable place in this respect belongs to “The 
Fortnightly Review,”’ which celebrates its jubilee this week. 
The first number appeared on May 15th, 1865, and in the 
current issue Mr. W. B. Matz tells the story of its founda- 
tion and of its fortunes under the five editors—George Henry 
Lewes, Lord Morley, Mr. T. H. Escott, Mr. Frank Harris, 
and Mr. W. L. Courtney—who have guided its destinies. Its 
immediate founders were Lewes, Anthony Trollope, and 
Frederic Chapman. Trollope, in his “ Autobiography,” gives 
an account of the aims they had in view. 


“The matter on which we were al! agreed,’’ he says, 
“was freedom of speech, combined with personal responsi- 
bility. We would be neither conservative nor liberal, 
neither reli igious nor freethinking, neither popular nor 
exclusive ; but we would let any man who had a thing to say, 
and knew how to say it, speak freely. But he should always 
speak with the responsibility of his name attached. ‘ 
We carried out our principle s till our money was all gone, 
and then we sold the copyright to Messrs. Chapman & Hall 

for a trifle.’ 

6 * * 


THEse two innovations, a free platform for all sorts of 
and signed articles, were then quite revolutionary. 
A leading Edinburgh publisher thought them so absurd that 
he told Lord Morley how he had always thought highly of 
Lewes’s judgment “until he had taken up the senseless 
notion of a magazine with signed articles and open to both 
sides of every question.” As a matter of fact, both have 


views, 





been modified in the later history of the “Fortnightly.” 
Trollope and the other founders came to the opinion that the 
theory of eclecticism was impracticable. 


“Liberalism, freethinking, and open inquiry,’”’ was 

Trollope’s subsequent reflection, “will never object to 
appear in company with their opposites, because they have 
the conceit to think that they can quell those opposites ; but 
the opposites will not appear in conjunction with [them]. 
As a natural consequence, our new publication became an 
organ of liberalism, freethinking, and open inquiry. 
Mr. John Morley has got around him a set of contributors 
whose modes of thought are what we may call much 
advanced; he being ‘much advanced himself, would not 
work with other aids.’ ”’ 


As an example of the “advanced” articles which the 
“Fortnightly ” published, one may cite the symposium on 
“The Morality of Marriage,”’ which was begun by Mrs. Mona 
Caird, and was the sensation of the hour. 


” * * 


“Tue sacred principle of the anonymous,” though 
assailed in the “Fortnightly,” was never completely 
routed. In one of the early numbers Trollope wrote a paper 
advocating the signature of authors to periodical writing, 
but admitting that the system should not be extended to 
journalistic writing on political subjects. Some of the most 
famous of the “ Fortnightly ” articles have been anonymous, 
and we still find a few of its contributors concealing them- 
selves behind such “noms de guerre” as “Calchas,” 
“ Excubitor,” “ Diplomaticus,” and “ Auditor Tantum.” An 
article signed “Index” was generally attributed to Glad- 
stone, and the statement has not been contradicted, and 
there is no doubt that Chamberlain was virtually the author 
of some of those on “The Radical Programme” which pre- 
ceded the General Election of 1885. At least one was written 
by Mr. Frank Harris. Perhaps the anonymous articles which 
roused most speculation were those on Russia and Russian 
administration, signed “KE. B. Lanin,” and written by Dr. 
Dillon, though Mr. Matz does not say so. 


* * * 


An editor of our own days may well turn green with 
envy when he looks at the list of contributors that Lewes 
secured for the first number of the “Fortnightly.” The 
opening article was the first of Bagehot’s papers on “ The 
English Constitution,” a work which remains a classic on, its 
subject. Sir John Herschel wrote on “ Atoms,’’ Mr. Frederic 
Harrison on “ The Ironmasters’ Trade Union,” Moncure D. 
Conway on Swinburne, and Lewes contributed the first of a 
series of essays which were collected under the title of “The 
Principles of Success in Literature.”” George Eliot wrote on 
“The Influence of Rationalism,” and was rather severe in 
her treatment of Lecky. “Mr. Lecky,”. she wrote, “ does not 
discriminate, or does not help his reader to discriminate, 
between objective complexity, and subjective confusion.” 
She also helped Lewes with the “ Book Notices,” to which 
F. T. Palgrave and John Dennis were contributors. Finally, 
fiction was represented by the opening chapters of Trollope’s 
“The Belton Estate,” a work on which the author’s verdict, 
some years later, was: “It is readable, and contains scenes 
which are true to life; but it has no peculiar merits, and 
will add nothing to my reputation as a novelist.” 

* # * 

ADVERTISEMENTS, like wine and books, sometimes acquire 
a virtue and a value with the years, and those in the first 
number of the “ Fortnightly ’’ are not without interest. The 
first page proclaims “ Atalanta in Calydon” by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, with the addition of an extract from a 
“press notice” assuring the hesitating purchaser of the 
volume that “as the work of a new poet it is surprising.” 
Readers were also invited to buy Mr. Carlyle’s new work 
“The History of Frederick the Great,’’ and, side by side, 
appeared particulars of Mr. Charles Dickens’s tale “ Our 
Mutual Friend,” to be completed in twelve monthly parts. 
Other writers whose books were then hot from the press 
included Trollope, Charles Lever, Henry Kingsley, and 
‘“Quida.” One wonders how many authors whose books are 
advertised in the current “Fortnightly” will interest the 
readers of fifty years hence. 

PENGUIN. 
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Rediews. 


OXFORD AND ENGLISH POLITICAL THOUGHT. 


‘Political Thought in England from Herbert Spencer to 
the Present Day.” By ErNnxest BARKER. (Williams & 
Norgate. Is. net.) 


I nave found Mr. Barker’s “ Political Thought in England 
from Herbert Spencer to the Present Day ’’ a deeply interesting 
but rather difficult little book. It is not very well arranged. 
The long and trenchant chapter on Herbert Spencer is, 
perhaps, the best part of it, but that part is out of proportion 
to the rest; and many pages in the later chapters seem, 
at first reading, to consist of more or less disconnected 
criticisms of isolated thinkers. 

But on re-reading the book a larger measure of unity 
emerges. The critic is always Mr. Barker, and Mr. Barker 
always writes as an Oxford teacher. The centre of his 
interest is always to be found in the development of the main 
stream of Oxford idealist thought, since Green lectured on 
the “ Principles of Political Obligation” in 1879-80, through 
Bradley and Bosanquet, and (though he is too genuinely 
modest even to seem aware of it) Mr. Barker himself. It is 
in relation to this development that all other schools of 
thought are criticized. 

One may be allowed, therefore, to review the book from 
the same angle, and to treat it, not as a series of critical 
summaries of forty or fifty writers in the course of two 
hundred and fifty pages, but as an indication of the Oxford 
way, since 1880, of approaching the intellectual problems of 
politics. 

In time of war one is ready to see the best qualities of 
all one’s fellow-countrymen, however much one may dispute 
with them in time of peace; and I, who have never been 
an idealist, find myself realizing how thankful we ought to 
be for a certain moderation and good temper which has 
always characterized Oxford idealism. Oxford is, indeed, 
apt to be conservative, and to be, perhaps, unduly conscious 
of itself as the school of a governing class; but one never 
meets in the more influential Oxford thinkers of our own 
time that hard assertion of state and official absolutism whose 
effects in Prussia are now part of the history of the world. 
This fact is, of course, partly due to the political constitution 
of Britain and her Empire, and partly to the personal 
sweetness and wide sympathies of Green himself. Perhaps 
it is equally due to the influence of the Greek philosophers. 
Aristotle, the student of morals and politics, has occupied 
in nineteenth and twentieth century Oxford a position nearly 
as important as that of Aristotle, the logician, in the Oxford 
of the Middle Ages; and Aristotle’s influence has made 
Oxford students see Plato rather as a revolutionary idealist 
than a practical absolutist. Oxford, for instance, has been 
the intellectual mother of the Workers’ Education Associa- 
tion. When it was proposed some years ago to establish 
a similar organization in Germany, it was found that the 
stiff opposition between the traditions of German academic 
and popular thought made the experiment impossible. 

When the war is over, we may have still greater reason 
to be thankful for the “mildness’’ of Oxford “ wisdom.” 
The coming of peace will create a demand for the highest 
kind of intellectual work, greater even than that which 
followed the longer, but less profound, disturbance of the 
Napoleonic Wars. In the reconstruction of English thought 
to meet the crisis of a hundred years ago Oxford played no 
part—unless one insists on the paradox of calling Bentham 
an Oxford man. Mill and McCulloch were Scotsmen, 
Malthus a Cambridge man who worked at Haileybury, 
Ricardo a stockbroker, Owen a manufacturer, and Hodgskin 
an ex-naval lieutenant. What will Oxford do this time? 
When those students who have survived the trenches and 
the seas return to Oxford, will they find that the whole 
“universitas”” of themselves and their teachers is ready to 
help in settling the new and urgent problems of international 
morality or the organization of currency, of eugenics, of the 
control of industry by the State or by the trade unions, of 
the constitutional position of the Army, and the efficiency 
of municipal government in the work of social reorganization ? 





To me the answer to this question mainly depends on 
the view which will be taken in Oxford of the relation 
between political science and political philosophy. I have 
a vivid memory of a discussion on this point some years ago 
at Oxford among a group of people, all of whom, except 
myself, were Oxford tutors or professors. I was pleading that 
greater reality and force would be given to the characteristic 
studies of the University if the students were encouraged 
from time to time to deal with such problems as, e.g., the 
Referendum (which was for the moment a burning question), 
and to use the ordinary methods of science in collecting and 
arranging their material. I felt that I had the spirit 
of the place against me. The most distinguished man present 
argued that it was only a high degree of abstraction in the 
subject matter which made teaching possible. The question as to 
what a particular State should do in a particular case brought 
in, he said, the whole concrete world, and knowledge of 
the concrete world was unteachable at a university ; it must 
come from later experience. Others seemed to me to hold, 
more or less consciously, the Platonic view that the fleeting 
phenomena of fact were mere shadows, which would confuse 
philosophy if they were taken too seriously. 

The tone of Mr. Barker’s little book represents, it is 
true, a rather noticeable advance on that position. He 
pleads that biology, political economy, jurisprudence, and 
psychology should all be used to “add to the content of 
social philosophy.”” But he remains a Platonist in grain. 
Science, he argues, must give to philosophy, not facts, but 
types. If any man urges that he who thinks about English- 
men should think, not of a single “typical” Englishman, 
but of a nation varied, as the statistics show, in respect 
of age, sex, health, ability, and the rest, Mr. Barker answers 
that such a man “is running out of political theory into the 
political art of the practical statesman, and that theory 
studies the ‘pure’ instance, if practice has to reckon with 
variations ”’ (p. 157). 

If what I write here reaches any Oxford teacher, I would 
implore him to consider carefully the point raised in this 
passage. It is true that no human being can think of al] 
the detailed facts of the objective world. “Only a God,” 
as William James said, “can drive the whole universe 
abreast.” But surely one ought to think of as much of it 
as one can. Political thought exists for the sake of action, 
and action, unfortunately for us, does deal with the whole 
concrete world ; so that, in so far as our thought fails to give 
an adequate picture of that world, our most carefully con- 
sidered actions will miscarry. 

In a cynical mood one can, indeed, turn over a few books 
on political philosophy, and argue that almost every one of 
the terms that are there habitually used represents a con- 
scious or half-conscious attempt to substitute a satisfying 
picture of that which does not exist, for an unsatisfying 
picture of that which does exist. An ex-Oxford lecturer told 
me the other day that he found himself stepping into a new 
mental world as soon as he substituted in lectures given in 
London the plural “ States” for the singular “ State.”” One 
cannot make a plural “ Absolutes,” but one might speak of 
“Freedoms,” ‘“ Duties,” “Sittlichkeits,” ‘ Reasons,” and 
“ Categorical Imperatives.’’ The plural is at least a warning 
sign-post pointing to the complex earth which stretches 
beneath Plato’s heaven of pure types. 

Most of my Oxford friends would, I think, begin by 
answering that both political philosophers and _ political 
scientists should stick to their own lasts. ‘“ Theory,” Mr. 
Barker says, must confine itself to the “ pure” instance— 
and, on the other hand, the psychologist “ so far as he speaks 
in terms of value is transcending his limits as a student of 
natural science ’’’ (p. 150.) In happier times, when we could 
study with the main purpose of satisfying intellectual 
curiosity, that answer might stand. But, to-day, philosopher 
and scientist alike are called on to act and invent, in a 
world which obstinately refuses to be subdivided into the 
subject matters of philosophy and science. If I were 
appealing to a London political scientist, I should urge that 
in so far as he advises action he does in fact use all the 
philosophy he has, even although it is only a few verbal 
tags remembered from a thirty-years-ago reading of Spencer's 
“First Principles.”” To an Oxford philosopher I would urge 
that as soon as he acts or advises action he does use his 


| conceptions of men who are not “ pure types,” even although 
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his scout’s assistant is the only member of the working- 
classes whom he has ever observed. 

A certain bishop was once promoted from an Australian 
to an English see. He sent home his sermons by a cargo 
steamer which was lost; and he afterwards publicly stated 
that he felt a flood of fresh inspiration in making quite new 
ones. If all of us in Oxford and London were to lock up 
our lecture notes, and, after a sincere confession of ignorance, 
were to start private Socratic dialogues with each other and 
a few keen students on “what mankind should do now,” 
we might find out, as the Athenians did during and after 
the agony of the Peloponnesian War, the real value for human 
life of each of our several studies, and the interdependence 
of them all. 

But that might involve a change in the examination 
papers for which we are all preparing—‘‘quod est 
impossibile.”’ 

GraHam WALLAS. 





MR. CHESTERTON’S POEMS. 


“Poems.” By GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON. (Burns & Oates. 
5s. net.) 


Ir is impossible to judge with any detachment one of Mr. 
Chesterton’s volumes as poetry; nor does one imagine that 
he would wish the reader or reviewer to do so. It is just 
himself, flung out on paper, exuberant, buoyant, 
triumphant, with a dangerous facility for doing the thing 


so nearly supremely well, that it scarcely seems necessary to | 
take the trouble to get perfection: all with an easy mastery | 


of words which well might create despair in envious minds. 
And this is just a cross section of Chesterton thought, 
a parallel in verse to such an admirable prose collection 
as “ Tremendous Trifles.” Here are some love lyrics which 








almost make you acclaim attainment, dedications to | 


friends, ballads, ballades, a series of jolly Christmas mystical 
verses, mingled with good-tempered attacks upon causes 
and persons which Mr. Chesterton hates or despises—a 
reply to an absurd boast of Mr. Walter Long, a satire on a 
piece of cant phrasing of Mr. F. E. Smith, a verse directed 
against the “ Daily Mail” or Mrs. Humphry Ward. It is 
all eminently readable. It is all exceedingly characteristic. 
It is the world as it goes along, which Mr. Chesterton enjoys 
and praises, and if he finds in it much to criticize, he enjoys 
enormously, because of the criticism. But much of it is 
the ephemeral world, the dispute of political parties which 
seems so much to-day, so little to-morrow ; the chance incident 
of the moment which excites Mr. Chesterton to produce a 
ballad or a cider song, or a lyrical outburst which he can 
do so easily, because he possesses genius.“ ‘“ The Wild 
Knight” and “The Ballad of the White Horse’’ are of 
more permanent value than this collection. In the first the 
amazing genius of the man was revealed in a series 
of poems, most of which possessed some striking originality 
of thought and brilliance of phrasing. In the second the 
writer was limited by both form and theme to a definite 
subject, and treated that subject, again, with extraordinary 
vivacity and personal quality. Here he is more scattered in 
subject, and more absorbed in the conflicts of an hour; 
much of the verse is of the lightest kind: only a selection 
of these verses would ever be included in a collected edition 
of his poetry, 

Yet when all is said that can be said in criticism, how 
good it all is: how easily distinguishable from that great 
mass of effort, often containing much that is beautiful, which 
is turned out by the majority of modern poets! Take, for 
example, the longest and best of the poems in this volume, 
the ballad of “ Lepanto,” which certainly will count 
amongst the five or six best things that Mr. Chesterton ever 
wrote. It was produced in the early days of the first Balkan 
War, when all those of his habit of thinking were excited 
into emotion by the challenge to the Turkish Empire of 
the little Christian Powers who made up the Balkan Con- 
federation; when all the wise men of Europe were 
prophesying that these Powers would be destroyed. It 
tells again with some freedom of narration the story of 
another anti-Turkish crusade, where “risen from a doubtful 
seat,” the last knight of Europe takes his weapons from the 
wall, and amid a divided and half-sceptical Christendom Don 





John of Austria goes forth to the Crusade to break the 
Turkish power. It shows above the actual struggle in the 
Mediterranean the great spiritual forces grappling, which 
are to succeed or to fail on the arena of the clash of arms; 
it works up its narrative with life and increasing vigor, until 
at the climax you can almost hear the noise of the cannon 
booming, and see the bloody encounter, until you almost 
cheer at the half-incredible victory. And it ends quietly 
with the vision of one who had fought there, and who was 
to immortalize all forlorn hopes and impossible chivalries : 
“Cervantes on his galley sets the sword back in the sheath. 
(Don John of Austria rides homeward with a wreath.) 

And he sees across a weary land a straggling road in Spain, 

Up which a lean and foolish knight for ever rides in vain, 

And he smiles, but not as Sultans smile, and settles back the 

blade . . . 
(But Don John of Austria rides home from the Crusade.) " 
This is a great ballad, and stirs the blood. It should have 
more than a transitory fame. 

The characteristic Chesterton philosophy is set to verse 
or creeps into most of the other poems; the splendor of 
the stars and the flowers, the praise of things which, like 
Whitman, he is for ever “ corroborating,’’ the hatred of all 
pessimisms, life-deniers, the miracle of every day’s existence 
and every generation’s renewal—“ the passionate peace that 
is in the sky,’’ always there if only seen at Christmastide ; 
the fight that men have to make for loving much; the 
knowledge that the midst of the earth is a raging mirth, and 
the heart of the earth a star. Sometimes he attains perfec- 
tion through all the paradox he delights in—and we pass 
from the enjoyment of his fighting philosophy as we 
watched him so valiantly swing his blade into that sense 
of rest and satisfaction which no rhetoric but only real poetry 
can give :— 

“To an open house in the evening, 
Home shall men come, 
To an older place than Eden, 
And a taller town than Rome. 
To the end of the way of the wandering star, 
To the things that cannot be and that are, 
To the place where God was homelese, 
And all men are at home.” 
And, of course, when he plunges in to “rag’’ one of the 
politicians whom he despises so much, and who gives him- 
self away, as Mr. F. E. Smith did, by solemnly announcing 
that the Welsh Church Bill is “a Bill which has shocked 
the conscience of every Christian community in Europe,” 
he “rags’’ with a good natured contempt which produces, 
if not poetry, at least something exceedingly readable :— 
“In the lands where Christians were, 
F. E. Smith! 
In the little lands laid bare, 
Smith, O Smith! 
Where the Turkish bands are busy, 
And the Tory name is blessed, 
Since they hailed the Cross of Dizzy 
On the banners from the West! 
Men don’t think it half eo hard if 
Islam burns their kin and kith, 
Since a curate lives in Cardiff 
Saved by Smith.”’ 


These poems must recall many memories to Mr. 
Chesterton’s friends. Here are the first romances, dreamed 
as the legends of an epic hour “ under the great grey water 
tower that strikes the stars on Campden Hill.’’ Here is some 
of the first poetry of a man passionately in love, addressed 
to one to whom he has given a high adoration; the 
song of the beginning of that “ride together” in 
the greatest adventure of the world. And here are the 
challenges of the interval: the mockery of King Demos, the 
Song of the Wheels, the story of the English people who 
have never yet found a voice, but always found the foreigner 
to govern them and speak in their name and pretend to 
represent their desires. And here are, finally, one or two 
poems dealing with the present wreck of the world—one 
especially, “Blessed are the Peace Makers,’’ which will 
appeal to every Radical and “ Pro-Boer,” in which Mr. 
Chesterton rejoices that at last and whole-heartedly he is 
at one now with his own people, and can “laugh as a boy” 
even in such a catastrophe, because this has closed up the 
quarrel with his sires, and set him without reservation in 
sympathy with his fighting race. This must have been 
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written just before his long illness. Others, in addition to 
his friends, will rejoice to-day at the news of his con- 
valescence. For this volume shows, in manner which 
cannot be denied, that his refusal to grow middle-aged and 
old will be vindicated ; and that he will proclaim, in prose 
and verse, to a people which will badly need such proclama- 
tions after the fitful fever of its present sufferings, the light 
and love and laughter of the world. 





A YOUNG PHAETHON. 
‘Windmills: A Book of Fables.” 


(Secker. 5s. net.) 

Ir is not, of course, so acceptable a generalization that we 
are a nation of satirists as well as a nation of shopkeepers, 
still less so that the one is because of the other. For all that, 
the satiric tradition is as firmly planted in English soil as 
the poetic. The rod of Swift bears its national blossom no 
less fructuously than the myrtle of Shakespeare. It is only 
in quite modern times that the satirist has at once gained 
in the area and possibilities of his operations and lost in 
effectiveness. Modern society offers so many vulnerable 
targets to his archery, that direct and incisive marksmanship 
is handicapped. He cannot see the wood, not so much for 
the trees, but because the wood has grown into a forest. 
Stick a single post up and you aim at it deliberately and 
without distraction ; stick a thousand up, and, in the surety 
of hitting one of them, you aim at random. That is one 
reason that makes Mr. Belloc’s “ Caliban’s Guide to Letters ” 
one of the most finished and deadly satires of the twentieth 
century. It is exclusively directed at one poison—literary 
pretentiousness—not at a whole pharmacopeeia of them. 

Mr. Cannan’s book of satirical fables is an illustration 
in point of these confused methods of attack. Mr. Cannan 
is one of our younger nonconformists in letters; he has 
written satire and about satire, and has made his reputation 
almost entirely upon his satire ; he has made articulate some 
of the more obvious reactions of the younger generation, so 
that in a way he exercises a representative, a collective 
appeal. He gives us an idea not only of what is wrong with 
the world but with his method of exposing it. ‘ Windmills” 
consist of four satires, the first two of which (“ Samways’s 
Island” and “Ultimus’’) are the most significant and 
ambitious. ‘“ Gynecologia’’ is rather an intellectual excur- 
sion of fancy, and “Out of Work” an experiment in a not 
very congenial medium. George Samways is by some means 
or other the sole occupant and possessor of a floating desert 
island. Through the agency of shipwreck there he gets into 
contact with Arabella and her father, the bishop, a “ Fatter” 
Voltairean philosopher, Liebenhaar, and Mr. Bich, a naval 
officer. They are the doorways into modern civilization. It 
is the old story of L’Ingénu in a modern dress. Samways’s 
island becomes the bone of contention between “ Fatland”’ 
and “ Fatterland,” and these inveterate enemies are soon 
at each other’s throats. Samways, by sheer accident, is the 
cause of a “ Fattish” victory, and is for a day or two the idol 
of the “ Bondon” public. But, as the island moves on and 
is lost, he is soon dispossessed from popular and official 
favor, and makes off with Arabella, a disillusioned primitive, 
back to his island. Here is a specimen of Mr. Cannan’s 


method :— 


“George and Liebenhaar watched the engagement from 
the mountaine above Cecilia (a ‘Fattish’ colony). It was 
almost humorous to see the huge vessels curtsey to the water 
and so disappear. It was astonishing to see the Fattish 
admiral surround nine of his own vessels and cause them 
also to curtsey and disappear. 

“*What in hell,’ said George, who had by now learned 
the nature of an oath; ‘what in hell ie he doing that for?’ 

“*That,’ said Liebenhaar, ‘is for the benefit of the 
armament contractors. A war without loss of ships is no 
use to them.’ ”’ 


“Ultimus” carries on the parable. He is the son of 
George and Arabella (now dead), and by the invention of 
enormously powerful explosives, can not only pilot his island 
but blow whole armies, fleets, and cities to pieces. “ Fat- 
land’’ and “ Fatterland” are engaged upon yet another war, 
and Uliimus, impressed by the fact that a Europe occupied 
solely by mateless women, cripples, and old men, is an un- 
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ERAT TENE TUTE 


Ask your conscience why you 
are staying comfortably at home 





instead of doing your share for 
your King and Country. 


Are you too old ? 


The only man who is too old 
is the man who is over 38. 











Are you physically fit? 
The only man who can say 
honestly that he is not physi- 
cally fit is the man who has 


been told so by a Medical 
Officer, 


Do you suggest you 
cannot leave your 
business. 

In this great crisis the only 
man who cannot leave his 
business is the man who is 


himself actually doing work 
for the Government. 


If your conscience is not clear on these 
three points your duty is plain. 


ENLIST TO-DAY 





God Save the King 
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desirable destiny for humanity, determines to put a stop to 
it. His approach to the “ Fattish” and “ Fatter” authorities 
only results in the stereotyped plausibilities for the continu- 
ance of the war, and Ultimus has recourse to his explosives. 
He blows “Bondon” up, and threatens to exterminate all 
the fleets that do not sink their warships and all the armies 
that do not disband. The belligerents, having no other 
alternative, are forced to submit to the manifesto which he 
had drawn up with Liebenhaar. This work accomplished, 
Ultimus, with Liebenhaar and a sensible chambermaid he 
had acquired from a “Bondon” hotel, sails away in his 
island to peace and simplicity. ‘“‘Gynecologia”’ is the fruit 
of an intellectual obsession rather than a satiric con- 
viction. It snaps its fingers at a woman-made matriarchy 
as the solution of the injustices and anomalies of a man- 
made civilization. The women, it is true, abolish wars and 
economic muddle, but include imagination and individuality 
in the process. “ Out of Work,” departing from Mr. Cannan’s 
concrete manner of revelation into the paths of mystical 
allegory, is an unqualified failure. 

Now, all this might have been extremely searching and 
pointed. Mr. Cannan has a neat and lucid style, a courageous 
power of analysis, and a way of looking at things without 
the aid of spectacles’ And yet his book is only fairish. It 
achieves cleverness, but never force, distinction, and sharp- 
ness of outline. His ideas straggle to a quite extraordinary 
extent. He présents his material in a disrupted series of 
impressions, flung out gustily from his mind like wild birds 
out of a cage. It is a book that relies for its artistic value 
upon casual passages, not upon its own coherent entity. The 
rather irresponsible handling of the figures in the Samways 
fable is no doubt partly responsible for this dispersion of 
effect, and it is a great mistake to suppose that the use of 
a fantastic or grotesque background for the purpose of 
reducing the accepted order to the terms of the fantastic and 
the grotesque entitles the writer to painting it in formlessly 
and inconsecutively. Look at the logic and orderliness of 
events in Laputa or Candide. Mr. Cannan, in fact, though 
his style is the very opposite, by treating the construction 
of his fables cavalierly, only ends by treating it vaguely, 
mistily. And of all forms of artistic workmanship, satire 
demands the firmest and most definite sense of structure. 
It is no good reflecting society in a blurred mirror. And 
that, in spite of his insight, vigor, and sincerity, is rather 
what Mr. Cannan does. 





ANARCHY. 


‘The Millionaire.” By MIcHAEL ARTZIBASHEF. 
by PERCY PINKERTON. (Secker. 6s.) 


Translated 


“T am an inveterate realist, a disciple of the school of 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, whereas at the present day the so- 
called Decadents, who are extremely unfamiliar, not to say 
antipathetic to me, have gained the upper hand in Russia.’’ 

And again :— 

“In the year 1905 the bloody Revolution began and long 
distracted me from what I consider ‘mine ’—the preaching 
of anarchical individuality.”’ 

These autobiographical extracts from M. Artzibashef’s 
introduction to “The Millionaire” are an excellent summary 
and exposure of his literary creed. Let us take them singly, 
and, by so doing, see how they work together. On the face 
of it, it seems a paradoxical thing that a professed artist 
of revolt like M. Artzibashef should deliberately preach the 
doctrine of “anarchic individuality.” If so, he should be 
the happiest man in Europe to-day ; for has he not seen the 
Masque of Anarchy triumphant as it only was spasmodically 
in 1821? There never was an epoch in history which was 
more inclined to accept individuality, justified of its own 
violence and of its contempt for human obligations and 
responsibilities, than the present. A short time ago there 
appeared in England an American novel called “ The Titan,” 
which was the idealization of a Tamerlane of finance. 
The author was under no illusions as to the cold-blooded 
chicanery, corruption, and destructiveness of his generalissimo 
of industry. It was the sheer bulk of the man that compelled 
his dithyrambs. It is, of course, a modern interpretation 
of the Elizabethan superman, with the difference that the 





values are shifted less upon the personality of the hero- 
villain, than upon his actual achievement in the terms of 
domination. 

The truth is that M. Artzibashef does not “preach” 
anarchic individuality. He expresses it, he presents it, he 
photographs its manifestations. In his novel, for instance, 
that was translated into English two or three months ago, 
it was not the rudderless, derelict “Sanine” who was 
prophetic of posterity’s aspirations, but who symbolized the 
maelstrém of modern Russian society. It is the same with 
“The Millionaire.” It is.4 crudely powerful story, with 
pathological implications, of a capitalist, Mishuief. His 
gradual enlightenment to the fact that, in spite of the 
stimulus of good-will, he is subordinate to the inevitably 
evil agency of a distorted wealth, that his relations 
with his human kind are generated, not by natural 
and spiritual forces, but by implacably artificial and material 
ones, and his realization of tragic solitude and complete 
disillusion finally force him into the release of suicide. Now, 
the whole moral suggestion of Mishuief’s introspective 
development is in direct opposition to the author’s artistic 
preoccupation. The moral, as in all true works of art, is 
interwoven with the purely artistic conception. You cannot 
extricate the one from the other. But the point is that 
Mishuief, as M. Artzibashef conceives him, is not only an 
expression, in terms of personality, of “anarchic 
individuality,” but the author cannot visualize him from 
any other angle. Mishuief, that is to say, at once affirms and 
contradicts his creator’s theory. He affirms it, because he 
personifies it and acts it; he denies it, because his moral 
and emotional insight lead him into paths beyond and in 
the opposite direction to it. The point is that Mishuief, being 
the man he is, would never have thought or done the things 
that he did. In “The Millionaire,’ indeed, M. Artzibashef 
compromises with his theory by attempting to include in 
the same personality both it and its irreconcilable antithesis. 

“Tyan Lande,’’ the second story, betrays the same con- 
fusion of values and theory. It is, of all the author’s work 
hitherto translated into English, the most influenced by 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. Lande, a student in a Russian 
provincial town, has arrived at the same attitude of non- 
resistance as Nehludoff at the close of “ Resurrection.”” The 
story does not illustrate the progress of his psychology, but 
represents him in passive conflict with a heady, distracted 
environment, reacting from his own secure inspiration. The 
society pivoting about the figure of Lande is strongly drawn, 
simply because it is exactly what the author, who will elevate 
his obvious bent into a self-conscious esthetic mission, can 
naturally do. But Lande himself is not nearly so good. His 
harmonious solutions to the dismays and disorientations of 
the modern world are outside M. Artzibashef’s province. 
Here is an example of what we mean :— 

“* Well, Lande, so you’ll live on here, eh?’ he asked 
huskily, ‘and what about food?’ ‘I shall get some, some- 
how,’ said Lande smiling. ‘Behold the birds of the air: 
they -ow not cee 

Now, that is the false note of bathos, not the true one of 
mystical sublimity. And Lande, throughout, strikes one as 
being an experimental exercise in an unfamiliar medium, 
rather than an actual projection of the author’s artistic 
vitality. M. Artzibashef, in fact, can photograph disorder ; 
he cannot create an embodiment of spiritual peace. 

“Nina,” the third and last story in his book, has none of 
these cross-purposes and ambiguities. It is an incredibly raw 
and brutal account of the rape and murder of a young girl by 
three drunken officials, who, in their craven terror at being 
found out, try to fix the crime upon the night-watchman. They 
are set upon by the villagers, frenzied with indignation, and 
rescued by the Cossacks, who shoot and sabre the mob into 
quiescence. The story ends in a horrible kind of nescience 
and despair : — 





“Towards evening the clouds dispersed, and there was 
a gleam of sunlight. The streets were deserted ; only hens 
wandered calmly across the high-road, and, close to the 
church, dogs sniffed the ground, slinking along, their tails 
between their legs. Silence and horror prevailed, while 
between the earth, with its victims and the fair blue sky, a 
Power, invisible, deadly, all-oppressing, seemed to hover.”’ 


In our opinion, though ssthetically unacceptable, it is the 
best piece of work in the book, because it identifies and 
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“A very remarkable presentation of the case.”——Spectator. 


THE GENIUS OF DISRAELI 


could give to a financial Budget the fascinating interest of a novel. 
Critics in Europe and America have recognized a like 


achievement in 
THE 


EVIDENCE IN THE CASE 


JAMES M. BECK. 


Mr. Beck has taken the diplomatic testimony in one of the 
greatest controversies in history and, treating the European 
rulers, statesmen, and diplomats as witnesses at the bar of 
justice, he has given to his scholarly discussion of the moral 
issues of the present war the fascinating interest of a powerful 
drama or absorbing novel. 

“Mr. Beck’s book is so extremely interesting from beginning 
to end that it is difficult, when once begun, to lay it down and 
break off the reading.’”-—JoserpH H. CHOATE’s Introduction. 

“ A remarkable work, written in a spirit of justice and impar- 
tiality.”"—Paris Gaulois. “A singularly acute and liberal com- 
mentary.”’—TZ'imes. “No more trenchant exposure of German 
diplomacy.”’—Scotsman. “A remarkable combination of shrewd 
good sense and fine idealism.”-—New York Evening Post. “Mr. 
Beck writes with the logical precision of a lawyer and with a 
lofty eloquence and a fire of moral indignation that lawyers too 
often lack.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


in congratulating the author, stated that he had read the book 
“with lively interest,’’ and added: “The points of fact which 
form the basis of your study give the latter a decisive meaning.”’ 
6th Printing—Revised Edition, with Additional Material. 
Cr. 8vo. 293 pages. 2s. 6d. net At all Booksellers. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford sont, Strand, Londen. 














LECTU — &ce. 


Pus REV. 


JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 
(Late of Glasgow), 

Preaches every Sunday morn in the 

AEOLIAN HALL, NEW BOND STREET, W. 

Worship at Eleven o'clock. 





SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
The SWARTHMORE LECTURE for 1915, 


ENTITLED: 


THE QUEST FOR TRUTH 


WILL BE DELIVERED BY 


SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, F.R.S., 


AT THE 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, 
On TUESDAY, MAY 18th, at 7.30 p.m. 


Admission Free. 


(uERMAN. —Miss Hall and Miss Bloxham (qualified teachers 
J long resident in Germany) receive into their house, in Cambridge 
ladies desirous of studying German. Moderate weekly terms, inclus' ve 
of residence and tuition.—76, Hills Road, Cambridge. 


- BERMALINE 


rown Bread of iS Tece FREE SAMPLE from 
64 BERMALINE MILLS, Ibrox, Glasgow, who willl Y] 
also send name.of nearest Bermaline Baker. 5 




























KING MANOEL’S MOTHER 


Now Ready. Price 7/6 net 
At all Bookshops and Libraries 


MEMORIES OF QUEEN 
AMELIE OF PORTUGAL 


A Remarkable Diary 
Now Ready. Price 6/- net 


THE DIARY OF AN ENGLISH 
RESIDENT IN FRANCE 
DURING TWENTY-TWO 
WEEKS OF WAR TIME 


mel ROWLAND STRONG 





Interesting Revelations 
Now Ready. Price 5/- net 


WHAT I SAW 
IN BERLIN 


AND OTHER EUROPEAN 
CAPITALS DURING WAR TIME 
By “ PIERMARINI” 


Globe,—“ A thoroughly enjoyable book of enormous interest in these 
stirring times.’ 
Truth.—* Vivid and interesting.” 


Sunday Times. —*Piermarini's vivacity of style is as unexceptional as his 
daring in action. 





“The Best Mystery Story of the Year” 
Now Ready. Price 6/- 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
BOULE CABINET 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON 
Author of “ Little Comrade” 


Times.—"* A capital novel.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—* A first-class mystery story.” 


Now Ready. Price 6/- 


THE LONE WOLF 


By LOUIS J. VANCE 
Author of “The Brass Bowl,” &c 


Globe.—" Verily three hundred pages of thrills.” 
Pall Mall Gazette —* Thrills enough to make half a dozen melodramas.” 


Now Ready. Price 6/- 


PIGEON BLOOD RUBIES 


By M. McDONNELL BODKIN 
Author of “ Paul Beck,” &c. 


Evening Standard.—*One of the best detective stories we have ever 
read.” 
Mr. Morley Roberts’ New Book 
Now Ready. Price 6/- 


SWEET HERBS AND BITTER 


By MORLEY ROBERTS 
Author of “Time and Thomas Waring” 
The World.—" ‘Sweet Herbs and Bitter’ is a book which should head 


one’s list of ae from the libraries.” 


Now Ready. Price 6/- 


THE WHITE GLOVE 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
Author of “German Spies in England,” “The House 
of Whispers,” &c. 
LONDON; EVELEIGH NASH, 
36, King Street, Covent Garden, 
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reconciles M. Artzibashef’s artistic purpose with his actual 
expression. 

“Nina,” too, is illuminating from the point of view of 
M. Artzibashef’s “ inveterate realism.’’ As a matter of fact, 
it is quite a different kind of realism to that of Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky, which is to reveal the reality behind the 
appearance. It is the realism of “ the slice of life,” which, 
by concentrating upon and multiplying the appearance, calls 
the total—reality. It is about time, we think, that artists 
realized that the slice of life is to life what the slice of 
beef is to the ox. In the same way, “Nina” does not 
discover the significance of official corruption and peasant 
oppression in Russia by drawing them together into an 
extravagant climax. Even if the incident actually occurred, 
that does not make it any the more representative. Such 
a method only isolates and emphasizes the horror, it does 
not interpret what the horror means. It is the method, 
not of the artist, but of the reporter. It only photographs the 
material and leaves the reader to decipher the essentials of it. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘‘ Arcadian Adventures with the Idle Rich.” By STEPHEN 
LEACOCK. (Lane. 6s.) 
‘*Par from Heme.” By Rosert OvERTON. (Jarrold. 6s.) 


Mr. Leacock has good satirical copy in his subject- 
matter, but he dissipates it by extravagance. It is difficult 
perhaps to parody the eccentricities of the American mush- 
room plutocracy more than it parodies itself. But Mr. 
Leacock’s facetiousness makes even Plutoria Avenue 
incredible. Through the author’s distorted lens, these 
financiers are not even superficially shrewd. 

Verily, we should not have believed that a book like 
“Far from Home” existed any more. The noble boy who 
runs away to sea from his harsh father, who, by his 
strenuous righteousness, discovers long-lost sons, rescues 
men and maidens in distress, who converts villains, who 
talks in rounded and edifying periods, who returns home 
perfectly willing to enter his father’s bank for ever more, and 
finally wins his father to a Victorian beneficence, over what 
continents of time has he travelled? Why, the author even 
breaks off his narrative from time to time to utter 
sententious remarks like this: “ So you see, boys, how wicked 
itis. . . .’’ We have never read a book that reminded us 
so forcibly of the catechism. 





The Geek in the City. 


Tue Stock Exchange has been dull, with a much reduced 
amount of business passing, as the result of the uncertainty 
surrounding the general situation and the unrest caused by 
the “Lusitania”? calamity. Members have been more con- 
cerned with excluding all German and Austrian members 
from the House, in spite of the fact that naturalization is 
a condition precedent to their membership. This lead may 
have been partially responsible for the other London out- 
breaks of violence. War Stock has dipped to 94, with 
bargains at a fraction below that figure, and India stocks 
have followed suit. Last week’s South African issue struck 
an unfortunate moment, as far as underwriters were con- 
corned. It did not go off very well, and the dullness 
iminediately after the closing of the lists was so pronounced 
that the stock is obtainable at a full point below its issue 








price. At this figure the yield, allowing for redemption in 
1925, is just over 43 per cent., which makes it a cheap 
security. Investors fight shy of Home Rails on account of 
the possibility of labor troubles, though with present con- 
ditions such fears seem rather unreasonable. Americans were 
very dull after the sinking of the “ Lusitania,” but prices 
rallied when it became fairly clear that America would do 
its best to keep from armed intervention. Canadian Pacifics 
were very good on the maintenance of the dividend, but 
though the Argentine railway market produced a fine batch 
of traffic returns, the stocks only maintained their prices. 
It must be remembered that, with no bear account, markets 
are particularly sensitive to good news, and better reports, 
or some sign of an end to the war at some time or other, 
would soon change their complexion. The receipt of a huge 
sum of gold “from abroad’’ was an indication that there 
is harmony in Allied finance, and no fear need be enter- 
tained of any Money Market complications on that score. 
Discounts became easier, and are now only a trifle above 
the rates at which Treasury Bills may be bought ad lib. 


ForceD TRANSFERS. 

The case of the secretary of Jay’s, Limited, which has 
been before the courts lately, threatened to bring forward 
the old point as to where the loss should fall when the 
innocent third parties find that shares they hold are worth- 
less after having been transferred to them in good faith. 
Companies may elect to- bear the loss themselves, with the 
consent of a general meeting of proprietors, and this course 
has been adopted by the directors of Jay’s, a course which 
will relieve all the shareholders of any anxiety. In this 
case there were strong arguments for the action, because 
the secretary of the company could be regarded as the 
company’s servant. 


Lire INSURANCE IN 1914. 


The amount of new business done by first-class life 
offices during 1914 is remarkable, having regard to the con- 
ditions of the year. The monetary crisis in August, and the 
necessary loss of many possible assurances on lives which 
had to be declined because of the uninsurable war risk 
involved, might have been expected to reduce very much the 
business transacted, for one cannot imagine that the ordinary 
non-combatant individual becomes nervous enough to rush 
to get his life covered through fear of invasion or air-raids. 
The Alliance, whose report has just been issued, wrote 
£1,594,900 of new business, less £154,500, which was re- 
assured. The Liverpool and London and Globe wrote 
£575,154, of which £36,500 was reassured ; and the Northern 
Assurance Company issued policies for £377,307, after de- 
ducting re-assurances. The fire insurance business of these 
companies, too, was as profitable as usual. The London and 
Lancashire Fire Insurance Company is a company devoting 
itself to business other than life assurance, and its results 
shows surplus on the year’s working of £322,293, earned 
chiefly in fire and accident business. It looks as if insurance 
companies, who live by taking risks, are really in the most 
stable business there is, for they have come through the 
crisis, not only without extraneous assistance, but with very 
good results to show to their shareholders. It may, perhaps, 
be added that the man who has invested his money in a 
life insurance policy of a sound company has also reason 
to congratulate himself on having chosen an investment 
which has not depreciated, and if it is an endowment 
assurance he may look forward to receiving the proceeds 
himself. 


LUcELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


& MERCANTILE 


Funds £24,000,000. 


“An old and first-class office.” ‘Low rates a distinctive feature.”—The Times. 


Chief Offices: LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 
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THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the proprietors of this com- 
pany was held on the 12th inst. at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Sir Owen Philipps, K.C.M.G., the Chairman of the Company, 
presided, and in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
said theirs was one of the liner companies which had had to 
bear the full burden of assisting the country to carry on the 
war, without receiving compensating advantages for the dis- 
abilities under which they had been placed. As their principal 
home port, Southampton, was closed to merchant shipping 
shortly after the commencement of the war, they naturally 
suffered severely. They had been forced to use Liverpool and 
London, at both of which ports there had been many difficulties 
to contend with. They intended approaching the ‘‘ Committee 
for the Diversion of Shipping in War Time’”’ with a claim for 
the actual loss they had sustained by the closing of the port of 
Southampton, and he hoped it would receive sympathetic con- 
sideration. 

They had been criticised in the past for having devoted a large 
proportion of their earnings to writing down their fleet and 
building up reserve funds. This policy had stood them in good 
stead, for, notwithstanding the ordeal through which they had 
passed, the fleet stood in the books to-day at a very moderate 
figure. They had a very bad year in 1914, but they continued 
the sound policy of writing off full depreciation as usual. 

Referring to meat shipments from South America, the 
Chairman said that their own line and the Nelson Line, which 
they owned, carried between them over half the Argentine meat 
brought to this country. At the beginning of the war they offered 
the Government to continue carrying meat from South America 
to Great Britain without any increase in freight, so long as the 
meat companies continued to sell to the public without in- 
creasing their price. If, however, the price of meat was in- 
creased, then they were prepared to accept as freight a sum not 
exceeding one-half of any advance in the price of meat. They 
also agreed last August to agree to a freight of one penny per 
pound for meat throughout the war, or to allow the Government 
if they desired to do so to take over the control of the whole of 
their fleet of passenger and cargo steamers till the end of the 
war, on terms similar to those arranged with the British rail- 
ways. Their proposals were not, however, entertained. The 
average increase in freight on meat which they had so far re- 
ceived was less than a farthing per pound, and, as a consequence, 
their steamers fitted for the conveyance of meat lost heavily in 
the aggregate for the first six months of the war. All they 
desired was a fair return on the capital invested in this very 
important trade, which at present was so absolutely essential to 
the country. 


BRITISH BANK OF NORTHERN COMMERCE, LTD. 

Tue Annual General Meeting of this company was held on 
the 12th inst., at the offices of the Bank, 41, 48, and 47, Bishops- 
gate, E.C., the Right Hon. Earl Grey, G.C.B., chairman of the 
company, presiding. 

The Chairman said that notwithstanding the anxious times 
caused by the war, they had reason to congratulate themselves 
on the fact that it had brought their bank an increase both 
of present and potential strength. The original object of the 
bank was to establish an institution which would promote close 
and direct financial relations between this country, Scandinavia, 
and Russia. A large proportion of the business with those 
countries was formerly arranged through the medium of the 
German banks in London, and they believed that it would be 
preferable that the trade between this country and the Northern 
States of Europe should be transacted through an English bank, 
entirely owned and controlled by shareholders of Great Britain 
and the Northern countries. ‘The present position and prospects 
of the bank, confirmed the opinion they then formed. The 
company’s registered members did not contain the name of one 
single enemy shareholder, either resident in this country or 
abroad, and they had practically no commitments with the enemy 
countries. 

They looked forward after the war to a considerable increase 
in business between this country and Russia and Scandinavia. 
Although their money-earning capacity was reduced during the 
earlier period of the war through dislocation of trade and 
exchange, the business they were now doing justified the belief 
that a result of the war would be to bring to their bank a 
considerable increase of regular and legitimate business. 

The current, deposit, and other accounts amounted to 
£1,038,880, against £1,138,000 last year. The liquid cash 
amounted to £322,273. Nearly 51 per cent. of their investments 
were in the War Loan and Exchequer Bonds, 28 per cent. in 
Colonial and Foreign Government and Corporation Stock and 
Bonds, the remaining 21 per cent. being distributed over the 
United States of America and the rest of the world, including 
the countries of our Allies, but nothing in enemy countries. The 
net result of the year’s working was that after making provision 
for doubtful and bad debts and contingencies and all charges, 
they were able to recommend a dividend, free of income-tax, 
at the rate of 2s. per share, and to carry forward £12,979 6s. 
The total distribution for the year, after taking into considera- 
tion the interim dividend of 4 per cent., paid in October last, 
was 8 per cent per annum free of income-tax. 

The Chairman stated that nearly 50 per cent. of the staff 
were serving with the colors. Their places were being kept 
open and their full salaries were allowed at present. 

Mr. K. F. Knudsen seconded the adoption of the report 
and the resolution was unanimously agreed to. 





_ THE MOST 
PATHETIC VICTIMS 
OF WAR. 


An Appeal a Help our Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors. 


Blinded for life, whilst still young and active! 
Previous education, previous training—everything—in 
vain! Surely this is the saddest and most pathetic fate 
that can befall the British soldier or sailor who offers 
limb and life in the cause of his country. It is almost 
worse than death itself. And long before the tumult 
and the shouting have died down, and the captains and 
the kings have departed, hundreds of gallant fighters will 
be doomed to everlasting darkness, not all necessarily 
by bullets or shell fire, but some as the result of shock, 
concussion, and other circumstances associated with the 
hell of war through which they have bravely passed—for 
our sakes. 

Already some of these blinded heroes Have returned 
to our midst. When they come out of hospital, with the 
terrible sentence of perpetual sightlessness ringing cease- 
lessly in their ears, what then? What are we going to 
do for them? They need special help and care, in order 
to accustom themselves to new conditions. They need 
to be taught ‘‘ how to be blind,’’ how to read, how to 
go about out of doors. They need to be trained and 
employed in a trade or occupation which the Society 
can do at its large workshops. 

Will you help the London Association for the Blind, 
which has had nearly sixty years’ experience of this work, 
in their efforts to meet these touching needs and provide 
for the future employment and happiness of these so 
highly deserving blind ? 

A beautiful furnished house close to the sea has been 
secured at Worthing where the sightless soldier or sailor 
will be lovingly tended, ‘‘ taught how to be blind,’’ and 
fully trained in a useful trade. This will also apply to 
Belgian soldiers until they can be repatriated. Under 
the care of an experienced matron they and, when there 
are no soldiers and sailors, other blind persons will be 
looked after, free of all cost, in a homelike atmosphere, 
such as that to which they will ultimately return when 
able to earn their own living, without any of the 
restrictions which obtain at the usual so-called ‘‘ home ’’ 
or ‘‘ institution.’’ 

£5,000 is required to place this scheme on a 
permanent basis. Could you name a higher, more noble, 
or more deserving work? Surely there ought to be an 
official grant to the Society towards the training of the 
blind soldiers and sailors. Yet it is to you and to every 
citizen of the nation that this urgent appeal is made, 
for it rests mainly with the public to see that its war 
heroes are not forgotten when discharged from the 
Services 

Note that no administration charges or expenses 
have to be met; all the money you generously give 
towards this scheme goes literally to help the blinded 
men for whose benefit it has been inaugurated. Unlike 
any other home of the sort, the L.A.B. can and will 
train and employ all whom they take. Dr. H. G. 
Rosedale, Hon. , The London Association for the 
Blind, 178, Charing Cross Road, W.C., will gratefully 
acknowledge all gifts and send any information in 
answer to inquiries. Please send him a donation to-day 
for the blinded soldiers, as an acknowledgment of your 
debt to our men in the field. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS. 











OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hetel—" Thackeray, Lenden. e 
aft, Lomdon.” 


Telegraphic Addresses Kingsley Hotel—" Booker: 








BATH. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotel, Queen’s Sq. 


BELFAST. 
Most Centrally Situated. 





IMPERIAL HOTEL. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 5 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. assage. Lift. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
SILVERHOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gardens. From 36s. week. 


Mies Tye. 











THE (sh Bath Road 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 8 guineas weekly. 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 





Fred. T. Pamment, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Public School for Boys. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION ON MODERN LINES at Moderate Fees. 
The development of sound character is kept poaenety in view in every 
department throughout the School life. 
EXCEPTIONALLY HEALTHY POSITION. 

STAFF OF SIX RESIDENT BESIDES VISITING MASTERS. 
Excellent Buildings, Swimming Bath, 

Chapel, Gymnasium and Playing Fields. 

New Science Laboratory, Lecture Room, Recreation and Common 
Room for Boys, and Photographic Dark Room just added. 








Headmaster - ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.Sc. (Vict.), 
to whom all applications for Prospectus should be addressed. 
Telephone: 119 Tettenhall, 





Nr. Park & Mineral Bathe. 





CHELTENHAM, 
EBLLENBOROUGH HOUSE. Private Hotel. 
Concerts 


Close to Spa aad 
te. Tel. 1071. Tariff. Mrs. Merrett. 


EDINBURGH. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, oye 
Estate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City 2d. 


FOLKESTONE. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea Front. 
Terms, | Ca. be day. Garage. Propristor, C. Hall. 


aye LEEDS. 
9 minutes’ walk from eithpr etation. 


LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE | HOTEL. 
LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE ‘FAMILY HOTEL. 
MARGATE. 


QUEEN’S HIGHCLIFFE. Leadia Te. ee & hotel, unique position, 
facing sea; excellent catering. Me Leon Adutt, Dir. 





On Craiglockhart 





Inclusive 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 





Clayton Square. 





Grounds 9 acres. 





MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Turkieh, Continental, and Electric Baths. 











SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 





OLDHAM HOUSE HYDROS. Tennis, Bowls, Baths. From be. 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
’Phone 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor end Manager. 


SOUTH PORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af'noon Teas. ‘Tel. ‘el. 647. 


WARWICK. Sin 
THE “DALE” HOTEL. Temperance. 








Shehepen Country. 


Cheltenham 
Mutirdl Water 


V4 oo —» op U—3 ots 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS — if PER -4 BOTTLE 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Headmistress—Miss L. M. CAMERON, 
Final Honours School of Modern History, Oxford (formerly 
History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to 
individual development. 








LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 


The fine range of new Laboratories (chemical, physical and 
biological—with working museum attached) is now ready. 
Central Hall in course of erection. 


For full particulars apply to the Headmaster. 





SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 


An Examination for Entrance Scholarships, open to Boys 
under 14 on June Ist, 1915, will be held on July 13th and fol- 
lowing days. Further information can be obtained from the 
Head Master, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS. 
Headmistress: Mise Estuse Cass, M.A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge). 


Second Mistress: Mies Estrensroox Hioxs, B.Sc. (London). 
A sound education for girle from 7 to 18 years of age. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 








TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 


ANSTEY COLLECE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND HYCIENE, 
ERDINCTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 


offers a full teachers’ training in Physical Culture, including Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its branches, indoor 
and outdoor Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Physiology, etc. 


GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 





FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


bp Ae 
MASTER 

Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. 
SECOND MASTE 

Mr. J. H. tbe M.A., LL.D. 

















SET « OF CHURCH BOOKS. 


£2 14 6 (1 Ware Fos. Pico Type Royal Go Bible, with 


NET 1 Gt. ae Royal Bve Prayer Book. 
Carriage Paid. \1 Gt. Paimer Imperial 8vo Holy Communien. 
The three books, handsomely and uniformly bound in morocco, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, with Book of Offices to Match - 10/6 extra. 
Rev. W. W. Austin writes :—‘ 24/7/13. The Set of Church Books 
arrived in good condition, and am very pleased with them 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, Paternoster Row, E. c. 








